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THE WORD. 


To-day, whatever may annoy, 
The word for me is Joy, just simple Joy; 
The joy of life; 
The joy of children and of wife; 
The joy of bright blue skies; 
The joy of rain; the glad surprise 
Of twinkling stars that shine at night; 
The joy of winged things upon their flight; 
The joy of noon-day, and the tried 
True joyousness of eventide; 
The joy of labor, and of mirth; 
The joy of air, and sea, and earth— 
The countless joys that ever flow from Him 
Whose vast beneficence doth dim 
The lustrous light of day, 
And lavish gifts divine upon our way. 
Whate’er there be of sorrow 
Tl put it off till to-morrow, 
And when to-morrow comes, why then 
' "Twill be to-day and joy again! 
—Jobn Kendrick Bangs, in the January Atlantic. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Anprew S. Draper, New York: The educational 
purpose of America is sharply distinguished from 
that of other lands. The essential factor in the 
differentiation is our democracy. 


SUPERINTENDENT QO. J. Kern, Winnebago County, 
Ill.: Better country schools will come when the 
country people expend more money for trained 
teachers; better buildings with sufficient equip- 
ment; and make the country high school a possi- 
bility for every boy and girl on the farms. 


Proressor F. H. Gippines, Columbia University: 
Compulsory education by the state and the prohibi- 
tion of child labor are policies undoubtedly social- 
istic in character. They assert the supremacy of 
the state’s interest in the child as against any op- 
posing interest of the parent. 


Dr. T. Harris: The teacher 
whose salary is low asks himself what he is going 
to do about it. He may submit in sorrow to his 
lot, or he may take a more heroic view of the mat- 
ter, and consider that the lot he will occupy de- 
pends in large measure upon his own efforts. 


Grant Karr, Oswego Normal School: The nor- 
mal school should propagate what is good in pres- 
ent educational practice, discard that which has 
been “weighed in the balance and found wanting,” 
and put into “current coin” ideas which are theo- 
retically well grounded by the reformers, but which 
have not yet been adopted in popular practice. 


EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 
[Editorial.] 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Relatively education and educators are to play 
a larger part in the affairs of the South than of the 
North in the near future. 

The present remarkable evolution has had germs 
worthy the unfolding. Of these none has been 
more distinctly the cause of the present effect than 
the Winthrop Normal and Industrial College of 
South Carolina, now at Rock Hill, with Dr. D. B. 
Johnson as president. 

One distinguishing feature of this institution has 
been the permanency of the presidency. Peabody, 
Tulane, Knoxville, and Columbus have not had 
this advantage. 

It was in the summer of 1886, more than twenty- 
one years ago, that a young man came to the spec- 
tator’s editorial sanctum, confiding the fact that Dr. 
J. L. M. Curry of the Peabody board had appropri- 
ated $1,500 for the establishment of a South Caro- 
lina training school for teachers, and that with this 
he proposed to launch the enterprise in Columbia, 
and came to Massachusetts for two teachers, to 
whom he would pay practically the entire allow- 
ance. That was D. B. Johnson as I first saw him, 
a man of promise, faith, and hope, a man who fore- 
saw what the South was to become as a field for 
educational work. 

In December, 1907, I find him at work in a plant, 
into which the state has put $365,000, but which 
could not be reproduced for much less than half a 
million, with a state appropriation of $84,000 last 
year, with a larger one in sight for the coming 
year. There are nearly two hundred acres in the 
campus and near-by farm, while the frontage of the 
buildings is more than a fourth of a mile, all built 
within thirteen years, all planned under the presi- 
dent’s direction, making a beautiful, convenient, 
admirably appointed and equipped college plant. 

Where else, aside from Stanford University, has 
one man had such a relation to an institution from 
the laying of the first corner-stone? 

The enrollment is now five hundred, with a 
faculty of fifty. The students are selected by com- 
petitive examination, a rare situation in a South- 
ern institution, so that scholarship and earnest pur- 
pose are assured. 

In 1890 the state adopted the institution and es- 
tablished it on a firm foundation. It remained at 
Columbia until the buildings could be erected at 
Rock Hill, to which place it removed in 1895. 

The faculty has always been selected from the 
best institutions of the country, and the local 
teachers have been away for expert training, so that 
the faculty is far ahead of many similar institutions 
in the North. With high ss holarship for 
admission and excellent instruction and equipment 
the effect upon the state is already in evidence. 

In the twenty-one years, 2,000 young women 
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have learned how to teach in this normal college, 
and they have taught 100,000 children of the state 
better than they would otherwise have been taught. 
Not only has the influence been thus direct, but, 
aside from this, practically all of the strictly expert 
professional lecturing to teachers at institutes and 
conventions in the state has been by President 
Johnson and his faculty. Who can estimate the 
influence of one man and one institution at such a 
time in a state? We must go back to the times 
of Horace Mann in Massachusetts, Henry Barnard 
in Connecticut, David P. Page in New York, Bur- 
rows and Wickersham in Pennsylvania, Newton 
Bateman in Illinois, and John Swett in California 
to find a parallel for the achievement of Johnson in 
South Carolina. 

_A single phase of classroom alertness must suf- 
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fice. It is from the first grade, in which the little 
people had been in school but a few months. <A 
circus came to town. All of the children saw at 
least the street parade. Miss Sarah Withers, the 
principal of the training department, had the work 
for several days devoted to wonderful animals in 
pictures and stories, culminating in having every 
child cut animals they saw in the parade. It was. 
all free-hand work, and not traced. This is merely 
a sample of the life and spirit of the teaching. 

The young women are trained in library work 
and dairying, in wood working and iron working, 
in horticulture and floriculture, in cooking, dress- 
making, and millinery, giving a complete equip- 
ment for going out as leaders in the community 
as well as teachers in the school. 


HOW MIDSHIPMEN ARE EDUCATED. 


BY HORACE J. FENTON, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


The would-be admiral of our navy does not find 
his school life altogether easy or pleasant. He 
knows what it is to keep regular hours—some- 
thing few college men know much about—to go to 
bed at the sound of a bugle, to rise at the blare of 
another; to go through drills until every muscle 
in the body throbs with weariness; to accept re- 
buffs, scoldings, and sharp reprimands with never 
a murmur in reply; and for four long years to lead 
a quasi prison life. There is little to resemble col- 
lege life in the existence of these men; little appar- 
ent joviality, but a deal of work. One does not see 
knots of them strolling about the academy yard, 
hands in pockets, or arms on each cther’s shoulders, 
as On a university campus; nor does one see them 
lolling under the shade of the great trees, or smok- 
ing their pipes recumbent upon a window seat. 
One hears no friendly student calis echoing across 
the yard, no tuneful song rising on the air of a 
summer night. All is silence, military order, and 
precision. In their rooms in the huge dormitory— 
quarters it is called—no adornment strikes the 
eye; no pictures or bric-a-brac 0n the walls; no 
classic disorder of books, pipes, boxing gloves, love 
letters, and waste paper about the floor; but a 
very unattractive orderliness and horrid bareness 
everywhere. 

Everything is done by rule here. The midship- 
man lives on regulations as numerous and strict 
as the laws of the Medes. He puts on his clothes 
to conform to an erder. “Not my will, but thine, 
O Lord,” is his motto. If it be the whim of his 
superior officer to command overcoats for the day, 
the middy dons his heavy coat; and though the 
genial sun may come out and the weather grow 
hot as Tophet, he may not discard it till an order 
comes to that effect. By a regulation he learns to 
be respectful, and to salute his superior officers with 
royal grace, from the civilian instructor in store 
clothes to the admiral in glittering lace. As a re- 
sult, there being a legion of officers and instruc- 
tors in and about the yard, the hard-working 
middy is raising his right fist to his face a large per- 


centage of the time. At the word of command and 
in an orderly manner he goes to his recitations, 
usually in a small squad of his fellows, each squad 
in charge of one of its numbers. So he goes to his 
meals, so to his devotions, and so to his play, and 
so to everything else. Wherever a midshipman 
goes he marches in decorous silence, seeing little 
but the path in front, and speaking to none unless 
spoken to. What were the words of the old poet? 
“Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 
How many poor I see; 
I never speak to one of them, 

They never speak to me.” 

One is possibly reminded of this old quatrain 
after living about the academy yard for a while; 
except that these men, being on silaries from the 
government for the privilege of studying here, are 
hardly poor. But this suppression of youthful 
spirits is not without reason. It is supposed that 


.a naval officer should know how to work, be 


orderly and respectful, and keep his mouth shut, 
and himself in apple-pie order; and the govern- 
ment proceeds to keep him busy, orderly, respect- 
ful, and clean, at least, during his novitiate. 

It is Hobson’s choice with the midshipman when 
he considers what courses of study to take. From 
the moment he enters the academy until he leaves 
his work is prescribed. There are no options; 
each is shaped in the same mould, each subjected 
to the same processes. If there are subjects in the 
curriculum that he does not like, he studies them 
with the best grace he can, drops them with a bet- 
ter when he is able, and proceeds to forget them 
as soon as he can; if there are subjects altogether 
dry, dismal, illusive and non-understandable to him, 
he waves the stars and stripes like a true soldier, 
and goes through them just the same; he makes 
them understandable, or gets out of the academy 
altogether. Once within the academy gates, he is 
covered, and must fight his way through the next 
four years, accepting bad and good with equaf 
grace, or beat an inglorious retreat at some semi- 
annual examination. 


Education at the naval academy is carried on by 
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means of small classes and many of them, the 
theory being that the more often a man recites the 
more erudition he will get into himself. A class- 
room section, therefore, rarely numbers more than 
twelve or fifteen men. Think of th:s, ye who labor 
in classrooms crammed to the doors! The natural 
result is that every midshipman goes to class ex- 
pecting to recite; and his expectation is usually re- 
warded. I remember how in certain rather over- 
grown classes at Yale it was possible for a man to 
reckon with a reasonable degree of safety on being 
called up by his instructor about once in three days, 
and most men studied their lessons accordingly. 
No midshipman trusts to any such reckoning. On 
the contrary, he gets his lessons and recites with 
painful daily regularity. And as classroom cuts here 
are unknown, hardly anything short of his own 
funeral will excuse him from recitation. Even the 
absence of an instructor creates ne particular joy 
in the middy’s breast. At Yale such a happening 
is, and always was, cause for a general hurrah,—ex- 
cept from the class grind, who was never entirely 
human,—then a general stampede and _ scattering 
to the individual quarters, or to a nearby tap room, 
to celebrate the event over little jugs of half and 
half. Such a proceeding is unknown at the naval 
academy. The division, whose instructor is ab- 
sent, is distributed by ones and twos among the 
other sections; and as all are reciting the same les- 
son, the work goes merrily on. 

There is little actual teaching done at the naval 
academy, but much hearing of recitations and 
reckoning up of marks. Broad culture, wide 
knowledge, and high ideals are well enough, but 
the summum bonum of a midshipman’s existence 
is his mark. The order of his promotion in after 
life depends very largely on his rank at gradua- 
tion from the academy, the one standing 
first usually being promoted first ever after- 
wards. Hence a middy guards his class- 
room stand with zealous care. For a midshipman 
to seek help from an instructor is looked upon by 
his mates as unfair, and such a fellow is dubbed’ a 
greaser; and to grease an instructor is one of the 
cardinal sins. For an instructor, on the other 
hand, to give help or explanation to a plodding 
midshipman outside of class is just as bad, and is 
strictly tabooed. There is, therefore, very little of 
that personal intercourse between ‘teacher and pu- 
pil here, so common, helpful, and pleasant in one’s 
university course. One of the pleasant features 
in one’s college experience is the privilege of 
gathering about tke professor’s desk at the close of 
the period for a little friendly chat. But sucha 
proceeding is as rare here as church going to a 
Sioux Indian. The middy digs out the hard parts 
in his lessons as best he can, with little or no help 
from anybody, and recites them ‘f he can. That 
is all. The art of instruction never has been de- 
veloped to any great extent in the naval academy. 
The instructor is a sort of human machine, whose 
work it is to hear a recitation from another human 
machine and to tabulate a mark accordingly. 

There is a sort of uniqueness to all the classroom 
work in the naval academy not wholly uninterest- 
ing to the student of pedagogy. Recitations are 
conducted usually after the following order: At five 
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minutes before the hour the instructor enters his. 
section room, writes on the board in front the les-- 
son for the morrow, arranges on his own desk a. 
dozen or fifteen slips of paper, each containing a. 
question or two on the lesson of the day, then takes. 
his seat in the best military attitude he can assume, 
and waits in decorous silence. Soon the tramp, 
tramp, tramp of marching feet comes echoing along 
the corridor, as a battalion of midshipmen, divided. 
into the requisite squads, files into the great build- 
ing; blue coated, heads up, shoulders squared;_ 
looking more fit to assault a city than a recitation 
room, as indeed some of them are. “Halt!” rings. 
out the order from each section leader, and as fii-- 
teen pairs of navy boots come down before the in- 
structor’s door with a bang, the windows rattle. 
“March in!” and fifteen sober-faced, uniformed: 
young fellows file in and stand mutely by their 
seats, each armed with text-book, note-book, and: 
pencil. Behind them comes in the eagle-eyed 
leader, who, if it is an English recitation, usually 
staggers under the weight of a huge Websterian 
dictionary, and this he drops down none too gin-- 
gerly on the instructor’s desk, glad to be rid of the 
burden of so much knowledge. Then glancing: 


over his academic host, he says to the instructor:: 


“Sir, I report all present.” 

“Very well, sir, seat your section.” 

Whereupon the leader, pivoting about, yells in 
stentorian tones, “SEATS!” and every young 
sailor drops into his seat like a jack-in-the-box. 
Which formality over, the recitation begins. The 
instructor, wasting no time on formalities or ex- 
planations, grimly remarks: “Gentlemen, choose 
your slips and man the blackboards.” 

Whereupon each lad helps himself to a tag on. 
the desk, and as there are no blanks, proceeds at 
once to answer on the blackboard the questiom 
asked if he can. 

After some twenty minutes of such excitement. 
as may be created by the scratching of chalk on 
rough blackboards, or when the latter have become 
quite filled up with numbers, geometric figures, or 


midshipman compositions, depending on what the- 


recitation is about, the men come to attention in 


their places at the board, and one by one recite. 


their lessons by explaining their ficures or reading 
their compositions as the case may be. The in- 
structor, at his desk, meanwhile toys with his pen- 


cil, makes a rough mental calculation of the value. 


of each man’s work, and enters a mark accordingly 


in his little red book. When this labor is over, or- 


the hour is up, a colloquy like that in the beginning 
takes place. 


“Who is section leader here?” asks the’ in- 


structor. 
“T am, sir,” says that individual, popping up. 
“Take charge of your young heroes then.” 


And then the men march out and away at the. 


order of their leader even as they came in. After 
which the instructor calmly gathers up his slips, 
and waits for the next section. And, if inclined to 
the practice, it is quite possible for him to smoke 
a cigarette,meanwhile. 

In a university lecture courses are common; at 
the naval academy they are about as rare as hen’s 


teeth. Illustrated lectures are, indeed, sometimes. 
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given in physics; instructors in English—and Eng- 
lish here includes very little beyond rhetoric and 
composition—now and then steal a few moments 
in which to lead the mind of the niiddy into fields 
of literary thought and inspiration, which other- 
wise would be undiscovered regions to him; but in 
general the work here is confined te text-books, and 
is extremely practical, formal, cut and dried. The 
middy learns what is laid down in his text-book, if 
he can, and, except what he may get by browsing 
alone in the library during the hour or two in which 
he has access to the library, or by intercourse with 
his fellows or by experience on his cruises, he gets 
little else. Studies and courses tending to develop 
the finer things in his nature are conspicuously ab- 
sent. Heis preparing for a practical life, for the 
management of men, guns, and ships; and train- 
ing that does not make directly for efficiency in 
this line is not in high favor here. Poetry, music, art, 
philosophy, these are not in his curriculum. The 
naval officer is supposed to bea cultured gentle- 
man, and generally he is more or less so, but his 
culture is the outward polish gained by intercourse 
with well diessed people, and not the finer culti- 
vation that comes of wide reading and a close ac- 
quaintance with good Morocco. Culture studies 
are tabooed from his school course. But surely 
that naval officer who said that Shakespeare wrote 
“The Scarlet Letter,” and he who persisted in pro- 
nouncing Goethe, Go-eeth, in polite society might 
have taken some non-practical studies with good 
effect. 

What is the end of all this labor and vexation of 
spirit? It is better than perhaps might be ex- 
pected. The midshipman works from sun till sun, 
with very little liberty or recreation, and his days 
are so filled with drills, tactics, and practical work 
of all sorts that he has little time even for the 
preparation of the exceedingly long text-book les- 
sons, usually assigned him. The result is that those 
who survive the strenuous life learn to work un- 
der pressure; learn to concentrate their energies, 
and to utilize their time. But unless a middy is 
gifted with a ste2l trap memory his book learning 
slips away about as fast as it is gathered in; the in- 
evitable result of learning a great deal in a limited 
time. But the naval officer who has gone through 
his four years’ regimen at the naval academy be- 
comes a capable man, able to do things. He is no 
mollycoddle. Most of his school book knowledge 
may slip away, but he retains a capacity for fast 
and efficient work that many a university graduate 
might envy. If the latter knows more of history, 
literature, science, art, and book learning in gen- 
eral, the former is able usually to accomplish more 
in a shorter time. If his aesthetic nature is unde- 
veloped, his practical side is highly trained. If he 
cannot spout poetry, recite facts of history, preach 
like Paul, or revel in the ologies of learning, he can 
work efficiently under high pressure, and get at the 
root of a practical question in short order. If he 


‘cannot dream dreams, he can bring about results. 


If he has not a broad and deep culture, he has an 
aptitude for emergencies calculated to carry him 
through most situations in this life. This is the 
result of his highly practical, technical, and not 


-over elegant course of training. The naval acad- 
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emy is no place for the dilettante; many things in 
the curriculum seem to demand work for work’s 
sake ; but it produces ready, capable men, and by 
so doing satisfies one great demand, at least, in the 
world to-day. 


NO BACKWARD MOVEMENT IN TEACHERS’ 
QUALIFICATIONS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo, 

One of the most marked tendencies during the 
last half-dozen years in graded school work is the 
higher standards of attainments demanded of 
teachers in city schools. It is the most significant 
fact in connection with scholastic and professional 
training, and it stands as a strong protest against 
this nation that any one who has gone through a 
high school, college, or university, however bril- 
liant in scholarship, is not, by virtue of this fact, 
qualified to teach in any grade of school. No one 
without proper special training is prepared to prac- 
tice teaching any more than is the average gradu- 
ate qualified to practice medicine or law without 
special preparation for such service. The higher 
standards demand higher salaries, and these are 
being paid in nearly all cities of our country, but 
for the rank and file of the grace teachers the 
salaries are in the main beggarly. Skill and 
scholarship must go hand in hand. 

One of the chief factors involved in the improve- 
ment of the teaching force in a system of schools is 
the attitude of the teachers themselves with re- 
spect to their own work. Among the most skilled 
mechanics, I find that they are always willing to 
discuss their methods of procedure with others, 
and to be benefited as much or more by their fail- 
ures as by their successes. Friendly criticisms in 
which merits and demerits of work are brought 
prominently to the foreground are always welcome 
by good teachers. The idea that experience with- 
out progress is sufficient for the teacher is a dead- 
ening one. The teacher whose work was accepta- 
ble a few years ago may have fallen out of the list 
of good teachers d uring the interval. That old doc- 
trine, once in grace always in grace, has no stand- 
ing in the mind of a live, progressive teacher. It 
is a well-known fact that it is the teacher who is 
constantly progressing in efficiency by study and 
self-improvement that should receive the highest 
remuneration for her services. All fair-minded 
persons recognize the justice of this decision, and 
it should be the dominant factor. Teachers must 
be continually adding to their stock of knowledge 
each year, or there is great danger of running dry 
or freezing solid. Both conditions mean death be- 
fore burial. Increased freshness and vigor should 
always be found in every schoolroom from day to 
day; otherwise the decay of dry rot sets in and 
spreads with alarming rapidity. 

For worthy decayed teachers, a pension should 
be given by the state after a long and honorable 
term of service. The victories of peace should have 
among a righteous people, a just, public apprecia- 
tion. A pension for those who train the nation’s 
children, a reward equal to that granted to those 
who lead the nation’s young men forth to battle in 
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with the nation’s gratitude to her faithful teach- 
ers. The teachers are the ones who make armies 
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the army and navy for our country, should be given 
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and navies possible in a republic like ours. It is 
only an act of justice to take care of them in their 
old age. 


PRACTICAL 


CONCLUSIONS 


BY AMERICAN STATISTI- 


CAL ASSOCIATION. 


The only new thing about the physical defects of 
school children is not their existence, but our re- 
cent awakening to their existence, their preva- 
lence, their seriousness, if neglected, 
and their cost to individual children, 
to school progress, to industry, and 
to social welfare. 

Physical deterioration, when ap- 
plied to America’s schoo] children, is 
a misnomer. No evidence whatever 
has been given that the percentage 
of children suffering from physical 
defects in 1907 is greater than the 
percentage of children suffering from 
such defects in 1857. On the con- 
trary, the small proportion of defects 
that are not easily removable, as 
well as a vast amount of evidence 
from medical experience and _ vital 
statistics, indicate that, if a compari- 
son were possible, the children of 
be found to have sounder bodies and fewer 
defects than their predecessors of fifty years 
ago. If there is an exception to this statement, it 
is probably defects of vision, with regard to which 
school authorities and oculists seem to agree that 
confinement in school for longer hours and more 
constant application under unfavorablelighting con- 
ditions may have increased ocular defects. Posi- 
tive evidence as to tendencies will be easily ob- 
tained after thorough physical examination has 
been carried on for a generation. 


1907 would 


The causes of physical defects are not confined 


to “marginal” incomes, but, while more apt to be 
present in families having small incomes, are found 
among all incomes wherever there exist bad venti- 
lation, insufficient outdoor exercise, improper 
light, irregular eating, overeating, improper as 
well as insufficient food, lack of medical, dental, and 
ocular attention. 

Whatever may be said of free meals at school as 
a means of insuring punctual attendance or better 
attention, they are inadequate to correct physical 
conditions that home and street environment pro- 
duce. 

To remove physical defects, causal conditions 
among all income classes should be treated, and 
not merely symptoms revealed at school by chil- 
dren of the so-called poor. 

A comprehensive plan for removing phys- 
ical defects of school children would 
involve the following steps: A thorough 
physical examination of all children of all schools 
of all states. (Testing of vision by teachers to 
discover need for oculist’s attention has been found 
by the Massachusetts state board of health “to be 
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not less efficient than that of specialists.”) Noti- 
fication of parents and family physicians. “Fol- 
low-up” notices and visits to inform and persuade 
parents to remove causes and 
to correct defects. Enforcement of 
existing laws and securing proper 
authority where this is now lacking 
to compel parents who refuse to take 
necessary steps. Periodic re-ex- 
amination of school children during 
school life. Physical examination of 
children when applying for work 
certificates. Use of information 
gained regarding general living con- 
ditions to secure cnforcement of 
heaith. and tenement laws, re- 
striction of hours of labor, con- 
trol of dangerous trades, preven- 
tion of exploitation of women and 


children. School buildings should 
be so constructed and so managed that 
they cannot themselves either produce or 


aggravate physical defects. The school curriculum 
should be so devised and so _ executed 
as neither to produce nor aggravate physi- 
cal defects. The effect of school environ- 
ment —curriculum, building, home _ study, 
physical training—upon the school _ child 
should be constantly studied. Hygiene should be 
so taught that children will themselves cultivate 
habits of health and see clearly the relation of 
health and vitality to present happiness and future 
efficiency. 

Departments of school hygiene should be or- 
ganized, not only in every city, but for every rural 
school, under the supervision of county and state 
superintendents ef instruction. The general ques- 
tion of physical welfare of school children involves 
too many considerations to be satisfactorily treated 
by school physician and school nurse alone or by 
over-busy teachers and principals. 

It is a good investment to pay for medical ex- 
amination rather than for schooling of the child 
who takes two years to do one year’s work, or the 
competition of the child who leaves school unfitted 
to become an efficient industrial agent. The par- 
ent who permits his child to go to school physi- 
cally unable to profit from school opportunity is not 
only injuring his own child, but is injuring his 
neighbor’s child, and is taxing that neighbor with- 
out the latter’s consent. 

Parents can and will correct the greater part of 
the defects discovered by the physical examina- 
tion of school children, if shown what steps to take. 
Where parents refuse to do what can be proved 
to be within their power, and where existing laws 
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‘~humor to see humor and to bear with it. 
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sare non-enforced or inadequate, the segregation of 
children having physical defects in special classes 
“might prove an effective stimulus to obstinate par- 
ents. 

Because knowledge leads to action it is safe to 
»~predict that American cities and states will follow 
~one of two lines of action in using their informa- 
tion as to the physical defects of school children: 
They will educate parents to correct home condi- 
‘tions that reduce the child’s ability to profit from 
schooling, and persuade governments to see that 
such home conditions are corrected. Or they will 
“municipalize the medical man,” providing free 
‘medical and dental treatment and free nourish- 
ment. It will be easy to convince the taxpayer 
‘that it is cheaper to provide such care than to 
neglect the future parent. It will also be easy to 
‘convince the taxpayer, if an attempt is made, that 
the cheapest and most effective way is not 
through free meals, free eyeglasses, free material 
relief at school, but through attention to condi- 
‘tions at home and to conditions of living at school. 

Where parents are unable to pay for medical, 
dental, and ocular care and proper nourishment, 
private philanthropy must either provide ade- 
quately or expect the state to step in and assume 
the duty. 

Private dispensaries and hospitals must either 
arrange themselves to treat cases and to educate 
‘communities as to the importance of detecting 
and correcting physical defects or must expect the 
“state to provide hospital and dispensary care. Un- 
til private hospitals and dispensaries take steps to 
prevent people with adequate incomes from impos- 
ing upon them for free treatment, it is difficult to 
make out a case against free eyeglasses and free 
meals for school children. 

Either private philanthropy or the state must 
‘take steps to procure more dental clinics and an 
educational policy on the part of the dental pro- 
fession that will prevent the exploitation of the 
‘poor when dental care is needed. 


HUMOR AND BOYS. 


One thing every one of us needs to crave con- 
-stantly is the sense of humor. The boys are get- 
‘ting into the awkward age, when their nerves and 
their muscles do not keep pace in growth. Now 
‘humor among boys is a form of awkwardness, an 
intellectual ungainliness. No boy is really irrev- 
erent; he is only humorous. A group of boys are 
‘not consciously noisy or a nuisance. Their ac- 
‘tions are expressive of joint humor. It takes 
George 
Eliot never said a truer thing than when she once 
remarked that “there is no greater strain of friend- 
ship than a different taste in jokes.” We always 
‘need a gift in prayer, but during the trying days 
of adolescence I pray that I may havea gift of 
There is no situation which seems serious 
that does not have something funny in it. To be 
able to see that will save the situation. Sarcasm 


‘is wit, not humor, and it has almost no place in a 


parental vocabulary. The sense of humor in a 


‘parent is the only thing that can help a boy live 
‘through his moods and despairs and that can en- 
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able us meanwhile to be able to live with him. 
Humor at its highest and best is the same as in- 
sight.—William Byron Forbush, in new edition of 
“The Boy Problem.” 


> 


THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING -OF THE 
TEACHER." —(IV.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE I. ALDRICH, 
Brookline. 

In regard to the remark of Professor Hanus that six- 
teen years ago Harvard University took practically the 
first step toward the establishment of a department of 
education, what an amazing thing it is that the univer- 
sity, which in itself is supposed to stand above and be- 
yond all other agencies for education, should only at so 
late a time have recognized what you and I regard as 
one of its primary obligations! What is true of Harvard 
in that particular, of course, is generally true of the 
American university. Is it not amazing that in those 
halls of learning, where you would suppose that such a 
cause as this would first find effective advocacy,—that 
it is only at this very late day that they have come to 
recognize their obligations and their opportunities? 

If Professor Hanus were a little older, he would not 
only go back sixteen years to the epoch to which he re- 
ferred, but he would go back just twice that period to a 
time thirty-two years ago,—when in a little suburban 
community, which subsequently became, you will allow 
me to say, notorious; you might quarrel with me, if I 
used the term famous; it certainly became notorious,— 
there was a very distinct and marked revival, which 
took shape in the form of the study of education, and 
now these mentions of sixteen years at Harvard and 
thirty-two years at Quincy remind us how painfully 
slow, as measured by a single human life, our progress 
in education is. And yet we ought not to be discouraged 
by that fact, because, as I want to apply the suggestion 
a little later, this is true; yon remember that every new 
thing, however good, which pleads for a place in an edu- 
cational scheme has to meet the opprobrious epithets 
“fads,” “frills,” and so on. Do we not fail to remem- 
ber that in the long history of the human race, in the 
point of education, that the school itself, to say nothing 
of the various activities which go on in it, the school it- 
self is a mere thing of yesterday? Only a moment, only 
a second in the entire history of the education of the hu- 
man race- has the school itself existed. It was only a 
little time ago when reading was a “frill” and arithme- 
tic a “fad”; and these other things, literature, music, 
nature-study, manual training, industrial training are 
simply a minute or two later than the older “frills” 
and “fads.” The point I want to get at is, while it is 
easy to be a little disheartened, if we intend to measure 
educational progress by the scale of human life, if we 
will take a sufficiently broad period of time into our 
consideration, we ought to be very greatly encouraged, 
We ought to realize that we have lived long enough in 
our individual lives to see a progress which should give 
us full measure of courage. 

Professor Hanus says that there are some few teachers 
that are born. That is undoubtedly true. That particu- 
lar phase of the matter has sometimes presented itself 
to me in this way: Is the ten-talent man in education 
excused from the need of professional training on ac- 
count of his ten talents? Is the five-talent man excused 
from the need of professional training because of the 
possession of his five talents? And is it only the one-tal- 
ent man who needs professional training? As we turn 
that over in our minds, I think we see at once that po- 
tentially the ten-talent man is he who can make the 
largest possible contribution to our educational welfare, 
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and because of this potentiality it is the rankest extrav- 
agance, if he should escape that kind of training that 
shall enlarge to the utmost the influence he can exert. 
So whether you consider the ten or the one or the two- 
talent man, the rule holds good; not one of them, whether 
you have regard to his own future happiness or efficiency 
or the contribution which he can make to the general 
welfare, ought to escape this special form of training. 

It is a very narrow allegation that people ought not 
to go to normal schools, because not all graduates of nor- 
mal schools become good teachers, and it is a very nar- 
row allegation to say that young men and women should 
not take educational courses in the universities, because 
they don’t all turn out good teachers. Must we not re- 
member that in this world, after all is done and said, 
mediocrity is the rule, and surpassing excellence is the 
exception? Now the normal schools, I venture to say, 
and the educational departments in the 
universities turn out just as large a pro- 
portion of highly skilled and effective 
workers as the schools of acting or the 
theological seminaries or the medical 
schools. It is a small proportion of the 
medical profession who ure tru'y great. 
It is a small proportion of the min‘sters 
who are truly great. The pvoportion 
among the teachers, I think, is at least 
equally large. 

You are aware that from time to time, 
and really with a good deal,of frequency, 
something or other is urged upon our at- 
tention as a sort of panacea for all exist- 
ing evils. Some twenty odd years azo it 
was manual training. It was urged thit 
if we only bad manual training early and 
often and enough of it, practically all the 
educational ills would disappear, and we 
should come to have the educational millennium. At a 
later time it was nature study; some time after that it 
was something else, and still later it will be something 
else. It seems to mea vastly important matter that 
everybody engaged in educational work shall have some- 
thing like an anchorage ground, that he shall have some- 
thing like a body of convictions, not prejudices which he 
mistakes for convictions, that he shall have a body of 
convictions to which he cleaves, to-day or this week; [ 
am perfectly willing that he shall modify somewhat his 
convictions, have them a little different in character next 
week. 7 ut is it not true of our general public, and very 
particularly true of the school public, that we need to se- 
cure anchorage, so that we are not pulled hither and yon 
by every wind of doctrine? 

Take one of the latest questions which has come up,a 
vastly important one, perhaps the latest question which 
has arisen in this commonwealth; we are talking about it 
under the caption of industrial training. There are 
some things on which we are all agreed. We don’t dif- 
fer much as to statements of facts, but as to the state- 
ments which are warranted by the statements of facts 
wise and thoughtful people differ very honestly and very 
radically. There are various views. Has industrial train- 
ing, for instance, as such, any place below what I may 
speak of roughly as graduation from grammar school? 
It is not at all essential that I attempt any answers to 
these inquiries for the moment. It is enough to voice 
them. You see the future depends very particularly on 
the answer that is given to that question. Some _ will 
say there is one time in the life of a human being when 
he has an opportunity to get that in education for which 
the American public school has stood. How far, if to 
any extent, is our progress in the conduct of what we 
may speak of as elementary schools to be modified? 
‘That is a far-reaching question. The answer which is 
given to it has a great deal to do with the future of 
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the boys and girls that are now in the elementary 
schools. 

Take the high school,—going a step further. To what 
extent are we justified in attempting to determine even 
as early as that the future vocation or calling of the 
boys and girls there? It may be alleged that nobody 
intends to do that, but there is a school of thought at least 
which, I fear, has deserted certain landmarks which we 


‘have always cherished in New England, and from which 


we cannot safely depart.” The only point is that now 
and again in our educational progress will come up these 
questions of the most vital and far-reaching importance, 
The man in the street decides them offhand; frequently 
they occasion him no trouble whatever; he is cock-sure in 
regard to every one. The more one knows, the more ex- 
perience of the right sert one has had, the more he hesi- 
tates, because he is able to see the various considera- 
tions which draw one way and another. 
What is to enable you and me to render 
dur fair share in the determining of these 
questions aright, unless it be that which 
we commonly speak of under the guize of 
professional training? 

Some of the best teachers whom I have 
ever known got their training, as Professor 
Hanus indicated, day by day, as they went 
along. 1 call to mind plenty of them, 
men and women, among the best teachers 
[I have ever known, but nobody regretted 


more than they ‘the terrible waste, the 
terrible cost at which that experience, 
that efficiency was gained. We need, 


then, a tremendously large body of thor- 
oughly well-trained opinion in order to de- 
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before the public. 

That raises a very interesting question 
and one that troubles many, and I am inclined to think 
that the keener the sensibility, the finer the quality of the 
man or woman concerned, the more it troubles them. 'To 
what extent may you and I try or venture to do what 
seems like forcing ourselves upon public attention to ad- 
vocate measures, to talk of matters where our own per- 
sonal interest is great, and where the unchuritable find it 
very difficult to believe we are not trying to promote our 
own personal interests, instead of simply looking after the 
public welfare? Do we not find in practice that that is 
a very difficult,matter to decide? Just how far may a 
superintendent of schools, for instance, who wishes to 
determine public opinion locally, to just what extent 
may the principal of a school who wishes to determine 
public opinion locally, push themselves before the pub- 
lic? Now I say the finer the type of man or woman, the 
greater the reluctance to expose himself or herself to 
the uncharitable allegations and insinuations of one 
sort and another which are quite certain to be made. 
In the long run it may be that the man or woman who 
goes quietly along about his business, doing the trick, so 
to speak, day by day, in the way that is most highly ef- 
fective, and saying little about it except indirectly, here 
a line, there a line, here a maxim, there a maxim, as op- 
portunity offers, will accomplish it quite as much. 

You remember that pleasant saying of Bernard Shaw, 
“A man who can, does; he who can’t, teaches.” That is 
a pleasant morsel to carry away from this meeting. “A 
man who can, does; he who can’t, teaches.” I fear that 
in times past there has been too much ground to justify 
the expression of such an opinion as that. The whole 
purpose of our discussion to-day, I believe, is to bring 
about a condition of things where that can no longer be 


said with any measure of truth, We want to bring 


about a condition of things such that our finest young 
men and our finest girls, full of life and energy and am- 


providing their 


bition and aspiration, will feel that, 
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tastes and aptitudes lead in that direction, there is no 
finer career open to them than educational work. Per- 
haps the need was never greater than now, when pecun- 
iary rewards along some other professional and commer- 
cial lines are so immensely great. 

We want to bring about a condition of things such that 
teachers will come to be regarded just as lawyers, medi- 
cal men, and divines are still regarded, as possessed of 
a body of skilful knowledge, which qualifies them to de- 
termine, in great measure, pweblic policy. 

So as we talk about this matter of the professional 
training of teachers, we find these two views. There 
are certain claims which we may justly make pretty 
much along the old line of Biblical doctrine, “The la- 
borer is worthy of his hire’; but we find no conflict, I 
am sure, between the personal claim which one engaged 
in education may urge in his own behalf, and the greater 
claim, if a distinction must be made, of the public, the 
existing public, and the public of the next decade and 
the next century. 


EFFICIENCY OF SCHOOL LAWS. 


DEFIANCE OF THE LAW FOR EXAMINATION OF 
THE SIGHT AND HEARING OF PUPILS—DIS- 
SATISFACTION WITH THE NEW JUVE- 
NILE COURT. 


Boston.—In the opinion of as good authority as any 
in Massachusetts regarding school legislation, there is a 
weakness jn the laws because they provide no penalties. 
It is the practice of the legislature, probably growing out 
of the old school district system and the independenc2 
of the local authorities, plus the general independence of 
school committees of the state board of education, not to 
impose any penalties in the regulative laws which are 
enacted. Such and such is the law, says the legislature; 
municipalities shali do thus and so. But they do not do 
thus and so. School training suffers in conse juence. 
But nothing can be done about it because the legislature, 
in its wisdom, saw fit not to provide any penalty for the 
violation of its command. It does not appear that the 
central school authorities of the state have any idea of 
moving to correct this weakness in legislation. Perhaps 
it is too much to expect that the city and town commit- 
tees will take any steps which might result in a curtail- 
ment of their authority. But there seems to be no doubt 
that the schools of the state are suffering from this lack 
of penalty. 

A pertinent case in hand is that of a wealthy suburban 
town of Boston. The law for medical inspection was 
not mandatory, but was left so that there should be used 
in such inspection such sum as the city or town might 
appropriate, thus leaving that feature of the proposed 
betterment of the lot of the children to the wisdom of the 
local authorities. But that part of the law relating to the 
examinations of children in the public schools for defects 
of sight and hearing was mandatory. This did not re- 
quire the expenditure of any money, but said that the 
tests should be applied by the teachers. It was a man- 
datory law, as far as the form of expression was con- 
cerned. But this wealthy town, which has abundant 
means for compliance with both parts of the law, tle 
one requiring money and that requiring none, voted at 
town meeting that it was not expedient to do anything 
under the law. That is, they deliberately snapped their 
fingers at the legislature and set’up the judgment of the 
town against the wisdom and the will of the general 
court. It is said that perhaps the town might be forced 
to have the public school teachers make an examination 
of the eyes and ears of the children if a mandamus were 
issued compelling them to obey an imperative law. 
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But, if that were done, there would be no penalty upon 
the offenders. Under the law they can defy the author- 
ity of the legislature and no penalty can be imposed 
upon them. 

In England they have a different way of doing things. 
in the same field. There has just been received by Sec- 
retary Martin of the state board of education a copy of 
the act passed last fall by the British parliament pro- 


, Viding for inspection in the public schools. It is a good 


stiff law, with a penalty. It goes far ahead of anything 
which the United States has on its statute books. It is 
operative for all of Great Britain. Massachusetts is the 
only state of our country which has anything like it in 
way of progress, and the English law has one advanta’e 
over ours, and that is that there are penalties for viola- 
tion of the command. 

An instance of this is given in an English document 
just received at the state house, telling of the bringing 
of a case before a court. The child was complained of 
for having the unmentionable head infestation, which is 
also an exceedingly common complaint in the public 
schools of Massachusetts. The issue was whether a chid 
could be excluded from schools in consequence of such a 
condition. It was decided by the court that exclusion 
would be lawful. But it would be a hardship upon the 
child to be shut out from school for a reason for whose 
existence others were responsible. In this English case 
the parents of the child were summoned into court and 
were fined severely for their neglect in not putting the 
child in a proper condition before sending it to school. 
That was where school authorities would agree that the 
blame bejonged. but there are not laws in this state 
which permit the treatment of such a case in that way. 
There is said to be much more vim in the English laws 
than in ours because of this power of enforcement which 
ours lack. It is the English policy to put a _ penalty 
upon violators of their education laws, and admiration is 
expressed by Secretary Martin over the way the authori- 
ties carry out their legislation. 

In respect of medical inspection our schools have yet 
something to learn before they equal the English stand- 
ard. We donot have the thoroughness and method 
which they have, and though the ideas of our educators 
may be fully as progressive as those of the Englis) eJu- 
cational leaders, yet we fail to accomplish as much he- 
cause of our comparatively slovenly ways of treat ng the 
problem by legislation. 

Further legislation will be asked on Beacon Hill at 
the coming session to improve the law establishing the 
new juvenile court treatment. When this was pissad, 
great expectations were entertained regarding its effi- 
ciency. The subject formed a prominent feature at tie 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts Civic League in 
the town room on Joy street late in November. There 
was read a report from one who was especially familiar 
with the operation of the new law, and it appeared that 
the leniency which is a feature of the latest treatment 
of the juveniles is interpreted by some of them to be: 
mere softness and lack of energy in enforcing penalties 
which would be for the welfare of the children. It was. 
evident to the listeners to the report that something 
must be done. The system is working best in Worces- 
ter because the people of Worcester secured the passage 
of a special bill at the last session whereby they had a 
special probation officer of their own. Under the watch. 
fulness of that ottcial, the juveniie court system is suc- 
ceeding, but in other cases there is a failure to improve 
the morals of the children as was expected. 

It is said from Fitchburg that the police officers ‘are 
greatly disappointed with the effect of the law on juve- 
nile cases brought to their attention. Toey claim that 
the boys know that probation is the only punishment, ex- 
cept in very few cases, and they work the probation sen- 
tence to the limit. A boy arrested as a delinquent child 
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is placed on probation and immediately tells his com- 
panions and other members of his gang that nothing will 
be done to him. The second boy gets into trouble, but 
is also given the benefit of the law and goes out to raise 
some more trouble. Last week a boy arrested for as- 
sault and battery with a bottle, by which a man’s head 
was cut open, was placed on probation and within two 
days was arrested again for drunkenness and released. 
He was only sixteen years of age and so came under the 
protecting wing of the new juvenile law. Chief of Po- 
lice Tinsley does not like the juvenile law. and said this 
morning that he would assist any organization in having 
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it repealed, while nearly every officer on the force also 
looks upon the Jaw with disfavor.” 

Over against these complaints is the assertion on the 
part of the friends of the law that the evils can be cured 
by remedial legislation. Their idea is that if citizens 
here came forward to be personal sureties for the delin- 
quent children and showed as much personal interest in 
them as is shown in the West, where the law has suc- 
ceeded, there would be as much success in Massachusetts 
as in the West. It is probable that perfecting legislation 
will be proposed and a repeal will be strongly opposed. 

R. L. B. 


What is called luck, or fortune, is only the gift of recognizing when the hour strikes, 
of not taking the hand from the plough until the Angelus sounds.—Queen of Romania. 


THE TEACHER OF MANUAL TRAINING. 


SOME STUDIES OF DIRECT VALUE AND 
SOME UNSOLVED PROBLEMS. 


That the teacher of manual training shall have 
a thorough training in the processes of preparing, 
shaping, fastening, and finishing the materials with 
which he is to deal in his classes, and have also a 
good understanding of classroom conditions and 
methods of teaching before taking vp manual train- 
ing work in any of our public schools is usually 
taken for granted now, although this was not true 
afew years ago. There are several training 
schools which are now preparing teachers for man- 
ual training work, and we no longer have to take 
the majority of them directly from the shop or 
from the engineering school. It is true that more 
competent teachers are needed than can be sup- 
plied, but the number who are well prepared for the 
work is increasing. 

This first training, however, must be considered 
as only a beginning, for the real teacher is always 
a student. It is to be assumed that the teacher is 
alive to hints received in the classroom, that he is 
on the outlook for new ways of presenting given 
problems, that he is thinking of modifications of set 
models which will add interest, call for exercises 
which will fit better into the course, that he is 
watching the activities of different pupils so as to 
adapt the work to special needs. 

It should also be assumed that the special in- 
structor is co-operating with the cther teachers of 
the educational system for better English and 
mathematical results. The manual training class 
should hear good English in the work room and 
sh6uld be required to use exact expressions in de- 
scribing tools and _ processes, which de- 
scription should be made a definite part of 
the work in the construction class. As 
Superintendent Harvey argues, manual train- 
ing processes furnish the best possible 
basis for clear-cut descriptive work in English. 
The whole operation can be analyzed and each part 
well understood. This is impossible with most 
subjects proposed for English composition, as the 
necessary data is either not clear to the pupil or 
does not call for logical treatment. The special 
instructor will also make special arithmetic instruc- 
tions concrete and show the importance of accu- 


racy in estimating material for models. He should 
insist upon a rational standard for satisfactory 
measurements for all work. Allowing for an aver- 
age of perhaps one in twenty who will be unable to 
meet the requirements—a larger allowance will be 
necessary sometimes—the rest of the class should 
reach the given standard or have their work re- 
jected. In certain kinds of wood work problems, 
such standards might be as follows: Sixth grade 
work accurate within a sixteenth of an inch, sev- 
enth grade within three sixty-fourths of an 
inch, eighth grade within one thirty-second; and 
first year high school within cne sixty-fourth. 
The aim should be to get work as accurate as pos- 
sible but not to get perfect work which is theo- 
retically possible but practically impossible. This 
co-operative work ought not to be neglected by 
the teacher of construction. 

It may be assumed also that the special instructor 
has high ethical ideals, is careful of his personal 
appearance and habits, and has an enthusiastic in- 
terest in watching the mental growth of childhood. 
In order to increase his proficiency the teacher of 


. manual training will need to continue his study and 


special training after he begins teaching. This 
may be done to an extent by studying alone even- 
ings and summers, but should be supplemented by 
taking selected summer courses at the universities 
or at special schools; or better by taking an occa- 
sional full year of advanced work along needed 
lines. 

The kinds of work to be undertaken should in- 
clude a study of the various processes of working in 
different materials; not merely those processes 
which are of engineering and industrial importance, 
but also those included in the field of the arts and 
crafts. With all of this should come a good deal 
of work in structural and in decorative design. 
These two essential phases of construction have 
been badly neglected in most of the work in the 
schools. Problems have been given in such ways 
as not to involve typical use of materials. Parts 
which should be strong have been cut away and 
strength put where it was not necessary. The 
characteristics of the grain of wood have been for- 
gotten, and wood has been used where metal only 
is appropriate. Flimsy paper has been used where 
stout cardboard would be the only appropriate ma- 
terial, and thin cardboard has been used where a 
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heavier cardboard or piece of thin wood would be 
necessary for the given size and requisite strength 
or rigidity. With all of the failures in construction 
there have been worse ones in decorative 
shapes and in ornamentation. Bad combinations 
of lines and areas, inappropriate suggestions for 
motif, decoration put on in meaningless ways, vio- 
lating laws of structure, or covering the construc- 
tive features instead of accentuating them. Here 
and there we find designs that are good, but if the 
teachers of manual training who are not expert de- 
signers, and that means most of them, would con- 
fine their designs to the simple lines which they 
may handle with credit and leave all complex ar- 
rangement for the very few who can handle intri- 
cate problems in design, we should get much more 
beauty in American manual training work. And 
is not the ability to produce and to appreciate good 
design one of the worthy aims in our work, when 
most of our commodities of good design have to be 
imported? When the ambition to work out elabo- 
rate schemes, impossible without years of training, 
is set aside, then, perhaps, our designers of manual 
training models as well as the designers of Ameri- 
can factory wares will appreciate that some of the 
best possibilities lie in refining simple proportions, 
in getting just enough variety in an outline to add 
interest to the simple contour, in adding very little 

‘ ornamentation and putting that on in simple, un- 
obtrusive masses. It is worth while for’ our manual 
training teachers to give some thought to the ar- 
tistic phases of their work. . 


Every manual training teacher as well as every 
other teacher has a duty, which should also be a 
strong interest, of acquainting hinself with the 
best pedagogical practice in laboratory and in reci- 
tation room. He should find through studying his 
own successes and failures, through visiting other 
classes, and through reading the best educational 
literature, what methods are surest and quickest for 
bringing desired results. 


This important work must be carried along with 


a continued study of manual training theory as - 


found in current magazine articles, in reports and 
proceedings of meetings, in a very few manual 
training books and indirectly in much of the histori- 
cal educational literature. It is important that 
every manual training worker understand the 
bearings of the work as formulated by others, and 
be familiar with the trend of the movement. 

To this study should be added occasional 
thought to specific phases of the practice of man- 
ual training by means of correspondence with 
other workers, by means of associations of teach- 
ers of manual training, or of arts and crafts work- 
ers, or of such of the general public as are inter- 
ested in any of the elements of the work, and by 
means of educational conventions. 


Besides the study and training wiich will directly 
affect the efficiency of the special teacher of the in- 
dustrial arts, the work of research in which many 
are already engaged is valuable. The teacher of 
the arts of construction ought to be an investigator 
into the relations of these arts to the educational 
problem. He can help determine the position of 
handwork in a well balanced system of education. 
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His assistance is needed in answering such ques- 
tions as the following :— 

What is the relation of manual training to the 
physical development of public school pupils? 

What is the value to the average pupil of the 
skill acquired in manual training classes? 

What is the value of the special niental habits de- 
veloped through manual training? 

In what ways should hand work be used to illus- 
trate other work of the school? 

What advantages and possibilities are there in 
acquaintance with industrial occupations through 
exercises in construction? 

What problems possible in class teaching best 
introduce pupils into the conditions underlying at- 
tractive fields for future, vocations? 

What part of public education should be con- 
cerned with preparing directly or indirectly for 
future vocation? 

In general, what social value has hand work in 
the schools? 

Why and how should work in the art crafts be 
made a part of the manual training course of study? 

As an equipment for dealing with such questions 
—vital to manual training education—the special 
teacher who desires to contribute something 
towards their answering must be a student of 
physiological psychology and must familiarize him- 
self with the conclusions of the authorities in that 
field. He must be familiar with general educa- 
tional theory as interpreted by students of educa- 
tional science. He will need an acquaintance with 
certain phases of sociology and the ability to use 
statistics. He should-be a broad student of en- 
gineering and technology, knowing the similarities 
in the different fields of engineering and the charac- 
teristic elements of each and have a good deal of 
special technical ability. 

In order to emphasize the point that teachers 
of manual training be men of large interests, capa- 
bleanddesirous of studying the entire problem, rea- 
sons for suggesting the four-fold approach to the 
subject through psychology, sociology, education, 
and technology will be in order. Superficial work 
needs to be done along many different lines by the 
teacher who is occupied during most of the work- 
ing hours of every day in teaching or in making 
immediate preparations for teaching, but if the work 
be carefully planned much can be accomplished. 
The aim must not be to grasp the entire field of 
each subject nor to specialize along any one, but to 
understand the general bearings cf each, and to 
make a careful investigation of that part of each 
which has a direct connection with the subject of 
manual training. 

In taking up psychology as special preparation 
for manual training research it must be remem- 
bered that we are after a scientific basis for the 
suppositions as to the effect of manual training 
upon mental growth. In order to do this it is 
necessary to have a correct understanding of ‘the 
nature, scope, and method of the subject-matter, 
which may be obtained from such books as James’ 
“Psychology,” advanced course, Thorndike’s “Ele- 
ments of Psychology and His Educational. Psy- 
chology.” The nervous structure of the body and 
the conditions of physical and mental reaction to 
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stimulus are the starting points for the solution of 
some of the questions that have been referred to. 
There is no necessity for repeating work which the 
psychologist has already done, but many hints 
given us by the psychologists need to be worked 
out under varying conditions and tentative results 
need to be checked. The measurement and tabu- 
lation of the effect of manual exercises upon men- 
tal traits is a work which needs to be thoroughly 
done. Isolated experiments have been carried on 
for limited kinds of work, but more opportunities 
for comparison are necessary. Many modifica- 
tions in existing courses of study may be necessary 
when the psychological relations of the work are 
more clearly determined. 

In the application of sociology to the manual 
training problem a general view of the material of 
social inquiry should first be obtained and then the 
study carried into the economic and industrial 
phases. Two helpful books in this survey are 
Wright's “Practical Sociology” and Giddings’ “In- 
ductive Sociology.” If it be one of the aims of 
education to adjust the individual to his environ- 
ment, the first problem is necessarily to determine 
the nature of this environment. The next is to de- 
termine the relative importance of different ele- 
ments of social activity and their adaptability to 
school suggestion. The special teacher must help 
define the position the schools are to take on the 
matter of suggesting adult occupations as a part of 
regular class work. What is the general culture 
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value to the individual? What is the advantage to 
society? What occupations or types of occupa- 
tions should be presented to enable pupils to 
choose a future vocation? What direct and what 
indirect preparation for vocation should be given? 

The value of a knowledge of general educational 
theory in determining the scope of manual training 
cannot be overestimated. The lack of it has al- 
ready produced many distorted systems. Two 
good reviews of the whole educational idea are 
Harris’ “Psychologic Foundations of Education” 
and Horne’s “Philosophy of Education.” As 
to engineering and technical relations to the 
manual training idea, fundamental  condi- 


tions are the only things to be considered at the. 


_outset. The mathematical considerations are apart 
from the public school scheme. The principles of 
structure in mechanical, electrical, mining, sanitary, 
and architectural engineering give the outline of 
much that can be done with simple machines, 
bridge trusses, boat building, house framing, and 
such things, to be built in a way to illustrate the 
application of the principles of mechanics. Techni- 
cal processes in wood, paper, textiles, ceramics, 
and metals need to be carefully analyzed before 
making them a part of a series of manual training 
models. Encyclopedia articles and books on the 
special engineering branches will be found of great 
assistance in this engineering and technological 
study.—From Bulletin of Stout Manual Training 
School, Menomonie, Wis. 


TEACHING HISTORY. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT M. A. CASSIDY, LEXINGTON, KY. 


For pupils in our common schools history and 
its kindred subjects, geography and government, 
should be ranked next to English in importance. 
Character and citizenship are the cnly excuses for 
education at public expense. These subjects, es- 
pecially history, contribute largely to this end. In 
them the student is given a comprehensive view 
of the earth as the home of man; of the events, 
which, from lowly beginnings, have led up to the 
splendid civilization of the twentieth century, and 
of the differentiation of government to meet the de- 
mands of every stage of civilization. And so in 
leading the student to reason from cause to effect 
history contributes to intellectual growth; in al- 
lowing him to contemplate the men of action in 
every age, he, unconsciously, learns to love the 
good and hate the evil, and so has his morals 
strengthened; by beholding the stiuggles of the 
fathers for the liberty which he now enjoys, his 
soul is stirred with patriotism and a determination 
is formed not only to preserve it to posterity, but 
to pass it on unmarred by any act of his. The 
teacher should never lose sight of the truth that 
history should contribute to the pupils’ intellectual, 
moral, and patriotic growth; that geography shows 
the adaptability of the earth as the home of man, 
and the brotherhood and inter-dependence of all 
its peoples; and that government only means the 
rights and duties of man in a state of society. 


The teacher of history and geography cannot de- 
pend alone upon the text. That is only an histori- 
cal skeleton, which needs to be clothed with the 
‘flesh, sinews, muscles, and skin of outside informa- 
tion, and into which the imagination must put the 
breath of life. Thus only may these subjects be 
made alive. It is ever the imagination that quick- 
ens. Whenever the history and geography les- 
sons degenerate into a mere question and answer 
drill upon the material offered by the text, they be- 
come “flat, stale, and unprofitable,” and, generally, 
the only result is the causing of a settled dislike 
to these subjects on the part of the pupils. 

In teaching both history and geography the de- 
velopment method should be largely employed, 
which is only starting with certain facts and leading 
the children to see what must naturally follow. 

The topical method, with a temperate admixture 
of the conversational method, is the most success- 
ful way of teaching these branches. The lessons 
should, as a rule, be assigned by topics, and the 
pupils encouraged to give their own language in 
the recitation. Until the pupils become accus- 
tomed to recite by topics, they should be encour- 
aged and assisted by questions, but this should be 
discontinued as soon as they have become ac- 
quainted with the method. Patience and persever- 
ance will achieve great results. 


(Continued on page 46.] 
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AMONG FRIENDS.—(II.) 
ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN. 


Henry Barnard, John Eaton, William Torrey 
Harris did their work as United States commis- 
sioners of education; each had a noble mission and 
a notable message. To compare any two of them 
would be unfair to both. 

Ellen Terry says that a master in any art does 
not materially grow from time to time, does not 
advance, but moves in a circle of masterpieces, each 
demonstration being perfect in its class, but the 
classes differ. Henry Irving’s “Hamlet” was not 
more perfect than his “King Philip.” It was in a 
different class. The same may be said of nasters 
in any field. Barnard, Eaton, and Harris were mas- 
ters as commissioners of education, and Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown is a fourth, making a great quar- 
tet. 

It was a distinct disadvantage to follow Dr. 
Harris, who had been at the helm for nearly twenty 
years. Such a combination of talent and attain- 
ment has been in no other American educator ; that 
it shall ever be found again is inconceivable. 
Philosopher and linguist, intense lover of art and 
literature in all nations, profound to the limit and 
sarcastic almost beyond the limit, he is idolized 
by the great body of educational leaders. 

Who shall come after the king? 

“Elmer Brown,” as he was familiarly called in 
California twenty years ago, is used to entering 
contests handicapped, and appears to like it. 
When his name was first suggested as a successor 
to Dr. Harris, I was of those who welcomed it en- 
thusiastically, who prophesied that which has al: 
ready been demonstrated. Why? Because of 
his magnificent triumph in California. 

Twenty years ago California was educationally 
in a blaze of glory. Some exceedingly brilliant 
young men had painted a rainbow across the heav- 
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ens, and their every speech lengthened the spec- 
trum. Into that experience came * Elmer Brown,” 
quiet, thoughtful, purposeful. He set no prism to 
spread a spectrum when he spoke. He smiled as 
serenely as any of them and chummed with them— 
so long as they stayed—but he saw every one of 
them depait, saw himself enthroned, saw the time 
when, from all the land, he, Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, was selected as the one man to come after 
the king. 

Already the salary is to go from $3,500 to $6,000; 
two reports are to be issued in one year, and there- 
‘after they will be up-to-date; the rent is to be 
tripled, providing ample room; clerical help is to 
be much better paid; and wholly new experimental 
work is to be undertaken. 

The one characteristic of Dr. Brown as the man of 
the hour is that he thinks in larger units, larger in 
extent and longer in time, than any other Ameri- 
can educator of to-day. He is what the twentieth 
century demands. 


PROMOTIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 

Promotional examinations may he fair or unfair, 
a hardship or a help. Boston is making a heroic 
effort to be just and helpful to all concerned. In 
view of some complaints of unfairness, the Mer- 
chants’ Association appointed a committee of five 
to investigate and report, which they did as fol- 
lows :— 

“A large part of the public seems to believe that 
a hardship will be done to the school teachers by 
the proposed ‘promotional examinations.’ No 
teacher who was appointed before September 12, 
1906, is to be required to take’ this test, but we find 
that this is not generally understood, and that the 
difficulty of the examinations themselves has been 
greatly exaggerated. 

“As one lawyer put the case: ‘I have been at the 
bar for fifteen years, and I do not believe I would 
be able to pass an examination on sume of the sub- 
jects in which I passed at college or at the law 
school.’ 

“After reading the circular in which these exami- 
nations are explained to the teachers, the commit- 
tee would reply to the lawyer: ‘You would proba- 
bly have no fear of passing an examination based 
upon the work you are doing every day, and upon 
certain books, the titles of which were given you 
months before an examination.’ 

“This we find to be just what the promotional 
examinations for teachers consist of. Until now 
a teacher has had a raise in pay every year until 
she had reached the maximum for her grade. | 
made no difference whether she made efforts to 
improve herself and keep up with the times or not, 
the annual increase came to her with the certainty 
of death and taxes. Not only was the yearly in- 
crease guaranteed, but so was the position. 

“The teachers are not re-elected every year, but 
hold their places so long as they give satisfaction. 
Educators generally have come to believe that 
this is a one-sided arrangement. They think that 
the children should be considered as well as the 
teacher. If she is sure of her pi:ce and of her 
raise in pay, they think it should be sure that she 
not only maintains her standard of efficiency, but 
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becomes every year more efficient. The present 
school board accordingly has provided a means tor 
finding out whether each teacher is improving her- 
self as the years go by. ‘This test is applied twice 
during her career. She must take it at the end of 
her first two years, and the raise in salary next fol- 
lowing depends upon the result of this examina- 
tion. Another test is offered at the end of the first 
six years, but if the teacher does not then desire to 
try for further increases in pay, she need not. 

“As to the form of the examination, we believe 
no honest, earnest teacher will have fear or offer 
objection to it when she understands what it 
really is. 

“The examination is inthree parts. First, suc- 
cess in teaching as based on the reports of the 
principal and of the assistant superintendent who 
supervises the district. Secondly, a written compo- 
sition setting forth the method used by the teacher 
in her schoolroom work. For this second test the 
teacher may choose for treatment any one of the 
branches in which she gives instruction. Thirdly, 
a written examination in what is called ‘academic 
study.’ The teacher in this test is held responsi- 
ble for having read certain books, the names of 
which are announced several months before the 
date of the examination. 

“In order to be perfectly fair to the school board 
provided that no teacher already, in the system at 
the time the plan was enacted should be affected 
by it, the examinations are to be taken only by 
teachers appointed since September 12, 1906. 

“What possible hardship will these examinations 
entail? Why should any ambitious teacher object 
to an opportunity to prove that she is advancing? 
We believe the overwhelming majority in the 
schools will welcome the change. Their attention 
will not be distracted from the work of the school- 


room by these examinations, but concentrated 
upon it.” 


NORTH CAROLINA’S GLORY. 


Figures recently produced by R. D. W. Connor 
show great advance in North Carolina in the past 
six years, 

Hundreds of dilapidated hovels—types of a past 
era—have succumbed to the spirit of progress and 
disappeared before the advent cf the modern 
schoolhouse. 

Exteriors, the ugliness of which was hurtful to 
the eyes, have been brightened with new coats ot 
paint. 

Rough benches without becks or rests for the 
arms have given place to comfortable desks. 

Blackboards, maps, charts, and cther equipment 
have been many times multiplied. 

Floors have been scrubbed, stoves polished, walls 
cleaned, windows washed, shades and curtains 
hung. 

The pictures of great men and events, repro- 
ductions of great masterpieces, have been hung 
by the thousands. 

Sixteen hundred libraries, containing 150,000 
volumes of the world’s choicest classics, have been 
placed within reach of 145,000 children. 

Stumps have been dug up by the thousands, 
trees trimmed, playgrounds laid off, and hundreds 
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of school grounds brightened and beautified with 
flowers and grass of the children’s own planting. 

Teachers and pupils have been encouraged and 
stimulated to a new and better life in their school 
homes. 

Communities hitherto hostile or indifferent to 
public education have been aroused to interest in 
the community’s school and the community’s chil- 
dren. 

Personal whims and fancies have been subordi- 
nated to the general welfare and personal advan- 
tages surrendered for the general good. 

Finally, local prejudices and neighborhood 
quarrels have withered away in the face of a gen- 
eral pride in the people’s schools, and have died 
well-merited deaths. 

And all of this together means that in many a 
rural school district where now the grass grows 
green, the sun shines bright, the flowers bloom, 
the birds sing, and the trees wave their long arms, 
Nature, God’s great teacher, comes to whisper to 
the children her sweet messages of peace and love 
and beauty from the Master. 

WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH WALL 
STREET ?—(V.) 

The bank of Amsterdam was established to pre- 
vent the wear on gold coin, which was then much 
softer than now. The bank of England was a war 
measure; the first bank in the United States was a 
war measure; and, as we shall see, the new bank, 
the national bank, was a war measure. 

The first American bank was established in 
1780, the first bank on a systematic plan in 1791, 
coming with the establishment of the government. 
These banks flourished until 1861, when there 
were 1,600 banks in thirty-four different states, 
with a capital of upwards of $250,000,000, of which 
four-fifths was in northern states. There was no 
national bank. 

In 1861 the ordinary expenses of the United 
States government were $62,000,000, with an 
ordinary income of $41,000,000; the income was 
but two-thirds the ordinary expenses. In April, 
1861, Civil war was launched, with a treasury 
short one-third, when there were no extra ex- 
penses. Congress met July 4. President Lin- 
coln had called for 400,000 men for the army and 
navy, and the secretary of the treasury estimated 
the extra expense at $318,000,000. The income 
was about $170,000 a day, and the expenses would 
be $1,000,000 a day, or eight times the income. 

Mr. Lincoln was without adequate experience, 
and so were all of his cabinet. They provided for 
a $20,000,000 tax to be divided between the states; 
3 per cent. tax on all incomes above $800 a year; 
a loan of $240,000,000 and $50,000,000 in national 
bills to be paid in Boston, New York, or Philadel- 
phia. 

Congress adjourned August 6, and on August 19 
the banks of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
took $50,000,000 7-30 bonds at par. October 1 
they took $50,000,000 more at par, and November 
16, $50,000,000 for twenty years at 6 per cent. 

Congress reassembled in December. There was 
talk of war with England, the money market was 
demoralized, and on December 28 specie payment 
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was suspended. Early in 1862 Congress voted 
$300,000,000 of government bills, ‘“greenbacks,”’ 
besides fractional currency, all legal tender for 
private debts. It also provided for a loan of $500,- 
000,000 5-20’s at 6 per cent.; i. e., they might be 
redeemed in five years and must be in twenty. 
The interest was all payable in coin, and this was 
secured by making -duties collectable in coin. 

By December, 1862, the expenses were $2,000,- 

000 a day, ten times as much as two years previ- 
ous, and there was a deficit of $277,000,000. = In 
January, 1863, Congress voted $100,000,000 more 
greenbacks. The bill passed the House on 
January 12; the Senate on January 13; and was 
signed by the President on January 14. But Mr. 
Lincoln in ‘signing gave a warning that alarm 
would result if this was allowed to go on while the 
state banks continued to inflate their currency. 
' From January 25 to February 25 a national 
bank bill was put through the Senaie by a majority 
of only fourteen. This alarmed the world. Gold 
went bounding up, but the government floated its 
bonds and the war went on. State banks were 
taxed and either closed or applied for national 
bank charters. It was a marvelous experiment, 
and was bitterly opposed by many wise men, but 
it has given stability, order, and unity to our cur- 
rency. 


BOSTON’S SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 


The following special committee in Boston is a 
sample of the new order of things: William: J. 
Barry, Katherine E. Conway, Francis W. Falvey, 
Sarah A. Modnett, Robert A. Woods were ap- 
pointed on November 20 by the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of the city as a special committee to study 
the ways and means of the new small board, in 
operation for two years, and report fearlessly upon 
what they found to criticize or commend. Who- 
ever knows the significance of those five names 
knows that their work would be both thorough 
and fearless. 


IN THE NEW SOUTH. 


Among the causes for rejoicing in 1907 and in 
prospect for 1908 for the Journal of Education no 
one phase is more satisfactory than the notable gain 
in its Southern constituency. Tie editor has al- 
ready made three lecture trips through the South- 
ern states since October, and, as always, this op- 
portunity brings with it a constituency that is 
permanent and every way attractive. The fact that 
the Journal of Education is now the only national 
educational weekly means something,of course, but 
the editor’s better knowledge of the South means 
even more, and this increased knowledge is to be 
utilized to the limit. 


> > 


CONNECTICUT’S AWAKENING. 


Connecticut teachers and superintendents are 
enlisted in a vigorous and righteous campaign for 
better salaries. The state is far in the rear when 
her wealth is taken into account. Superintendent 
Walter D. Hood of Stratford and Superintendent 
Edwin C. Andrews of Ansonia are leading their 
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county heroically. Superintendeut Andrews has 
prepared statistics showing that half the teachers 
of the state receive less than $7.75 a week by the 
year, and some as little as $4.10 a week. 


DANGER AHEAD. 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Association is lin- 
ing up for a change in the scientific temperance 
school law. The law is not ideal, but a thousand 
to one it will be worse rather than better when the 
politicians get through with it. School masters 
ought not to allow themselves to be used by poli- 
ticians to pull chestnuts out of the fire. We hope 
our suspicion is not well grounded, but we have 
been suspicious, and would like to be on record in 
this matter. 


» 


The appellate court of Illinois has held valid 
the anti-fraternity rule of the Chicago board of edu- 
cation. This rule places a penalty of discrimina- 
tion against members of Greek letter societies. It 
forbids them to represent the school in any public 
capacity, athletic contest, literary contest, or hold 
any office in the organizations of the schools. 

No series of articles in the magazines is doing 
me as much good, personally, as those by Ellen 
Terry, in McClure’s Magazine, and it seems as 
though they must be of inestimable benefit to any 
one in public or semi-public work. 

Teachers’ College, Columbia College, had $402, 
150 added to its endowment last year, and $400,000 
more was given for.a building to be devoted en- 
tirely to domestic science. . 

The Minnesota courts have decided that princi- 
pals can expel pupils who persist in maintaining 
their membership in the Greek letter societies. 
This has a business look. 

Superintendent E. G. Cooley’s friends will have 
a vote of at least 13 to 8, probably more. Not 
quite a two-thirds vote, but that is rarely needed. 

The best December magazine article was 
“Christmas and the Spirit of Democracy,” by Sam- 
uel McChord Crothers, in Everybody’s. 

The schools in the United States, all told, use 
24 per cent. of all expenses for government, na- 
tional, state, county, and municipal. 

St. Paul teachers to the number of.572 enrolled 
for the Minnesota State Association in advance, 
and sent their registration fee. 


The Los Angeles meeting was the third largest 
in the history of the N. E. A.: Boston, Asbury 
Park, Los Angeles (1907). 

By the by, Superintendent Stratton D. Brooks 
was nobly endorsed by Boston’s 20,000 non-parti- 
san plurality. 

While defending schools from their defamers 
we must not pretend that they are satisfactory. 

The small school board is everywhere en- 
dorsed. 

Boston is the second port in the United States. 


Is the high school preparatory or secondary? 
N. E. A., Cleveland, June 29-Juiy 3. 
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THE BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT. 

The improvement in the business and financial 
situation continues. The premium on currency 
has disappeared. Imports of goi.l have ceased; 
and gold which had been engaged for import has 
been resold in London. European banks showed 
no hesitation in making advances to the American 
market over the end of the year. As the sixty-day 
notices, required by the savings banks in New 
York and elsewhere for the withdrawal of deposits, 
expire, it is found that only a small fraction of the 
money demanded sixty days ago is now asked for. 
The depositors, being convinced that they can 
have the money, no longer want it, but are well 
content to allow it to go on earning interest. 
There is also a pretty general resumption of busi- 
ness in industries which had curtailed operations 
until the situation improved. 


TROUBLE ON THE EAST SIDE. 

There is trouble on the East Side of New York, 
where thousands of cloak-makers, tailors, shirt- 
makers, painters, and others, mostly Hebrews, are 
crowded into dark tenements, for which they find 
it impossible, or nearly so, to pay the rent. <A 
large proportion of these people have been thrown 
out of work by the hard times, and they find them- 
selves confronted by the rent-collectors, with bills 
larger than they had to pay four or five years ago, 
when trade was booming and the tenants were 
prosperous. Out of these conditions there has 
grown an organized “rent-strike,” the tenants 
banding together to refuse the payment of rent 
until a material reduction is made. The Socialists 
are taking advantage of this situation to arouse 
the discontented by vehement attacks upon the 
landlords, and there is danger of trouble if evic- 
tions are carried out upon a large scale. 

MR. TAFT’S POSITION. . 


Mr. Taft has made a speech at Boston to busi- 
ness men regarding the panic »f 1907 and its 
causes, the tenor of which makes it plain that 
Roosevelt Republicans will make no mistake if 
they accept him as the President’s representative 
and legatee. Mr. Taft vigorously and ably de- 
fended the administration policy, and declared that 
the financial troubles were not due to anything that 
the President had said or done, but to the dis- 
covery of the misdeeds of reckless financiers. 
The salvation of the country, he insisted, depends 
upon the continuance of the work which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has done. These sentiments, obvi- 
ously, will draw down upon Mr. Taft the animosity 
of the men and elements that hate Roosevelt; 
equally, they should bring him the support of those 
who think that the Roosevelt policy should be per- 
petuated and perfected. 


THE PIVOTAL STATE. 

As has already been remarked in this column, 
Ohio is the pivotal state so far as the Taft candi- 
dacy for President is concerned. The Foraker 
forces, well-organized and expert in politics, are do- 
ing everything in their power to discredit Mr. Taft 
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in his own state. Mr. Foraker’s candidacy for 
the presidency no one takes seriously; the real 
question is whether Mr. Foraker will be able to 
capture enough delegates to the Republican state 
convention to embarrass Mr. Taft. Mr. Foraker 
will have plenty of sympathy and ell the aid possi- 
ble from anti-Roosevelt elements cutside of Ohio, 
who would not let pass so good a chance as this 
to injure the President’s chief counselor and in- 
tended successor. But what there is in all this for 
Mr. Foraker, aside from the gratification of his 
antipathies, is not clear, unless there is truth in the 
report that he has been promised « cabinet posi- 
tion in case some one other than Mr. Taft gets the 
nomination and election. 
RATS AND THE PLAGUE. 

If there were any doubt that rats are 
the chief means for the transmission of the 
germs of the bubonic plague, it would be 
removed by the experience of San Fran- 
cisco. The plague there, which was assuming 
menacing proportions a few months ago, has been 
almost eradicated by the energetic measures taken 
by the state and federal medical authorities for the 
killing of rats. Only seven cases Of the plague 
were reported in the month of December, and the 
year closed with only three cases remaining under 
treatment in the isolation hospital: During the 
last four months about 130,000 rats have been 
killed. Of these 11,391 were examined by bacteri- 
ologists for plague, and 106 were found. to be in- 
fected. The total number of cases of the plague 
up to the close of the year was 136; deaths, sey- 
enty-three; cured, sixty; remaining under treat- 
ment, three. It is a good thing to be rid of the 
rats anyway, plague or no plague. 

THE NEVADA MINING TROUBLES. 

Stung by a sharp letter from President Roose- 
velt, Governor Sparks of Nevada has at last called 
a special session of the legislature of that state 
to see whether it will ask the help of federal sol- 
diers to repress violence in the Goldfield district. 
The situation in that little state is anomalous. 
There is no militia Which can be called out to sup- 
press rioting. The miners on one hand and the 
mine owners on the other are two armed camps, as 
the governor describes them; any collision be- 
tween them would find no adequate force of any 
sort within reach to maintain order. The Presi- 
dent was amply justified in responding to the 
governor’s call for troops under such conditions ; 
but he would not be justified in maintaining a 
federal force there indefinitely to supply the defi- 
ciencies of the state. He presented this issue so 
sharply to the governor that the latter could not 
well have refused to convene the legislature, 
though it is plain that he distrusts its ability to 
cope with the situation. 

IN THE NAMB OF CHARITY. 

The record kept by the Chicago Tribune of 
gifts to philanthropies during the vear 1907 in the 
United States reaches the impressive total of 
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TEACHING HISTORY. 


(Continued from page 41.] 


The teacher should remember that the recitation 
is the pupils’ time to talk. In the assignment and 
in directing the preparation of the lessons the 
teacher is largely in evidence; but she should re- 


main in the background during the recitation, only 


guiding to intelligent discussion with a pertinent 
question or a wise suggestion when the pupils seem 
to be wandering or when the discussion becomes 
trivial. 

Among the faults in teaching these branches the 
following are mentioned by Dr. C. N. Kendall of 
Indianapolis :— 

1.. Too much talking by teachers without pur- 
pose. 

2. Lack of definite aim in teaching. 
I propose to teach in this recitation?’ 

3. Failure to make use of the blackboard, map, 
and globe. 

4. Too much dwelling upon trivial details, such 
as comparatively unimportant cities, rivers, events, 
etc. 

5. Dependence upon text-book. 

6. Lack of interest and enthusiasm on the part 
of the teacher. 

7%. Lack of broad and accurate scholarship. 

The teacher should remember that the oral out- 
line of work, suggested in this course, is just as im- 
portant as that suggested in the texts. The 
teacher should make even more careful preparation 
for these lessons than is made for that of the text- 
books, so that they may be presented in an inter- 
esting and inspiring manner, and that each lesson 
may be related. 

Teachers of history should not depend upon one 
text-book. It is a good rule never to read less 
than two accounts of the same event, and in an 
event like the Civil war, it is well to let the pupils 
read about it from books that recite it from both 
the Northern and Southern standpoint. This pro- 
vides training in comparison, discrimination, and 
judgment, thereby accomplishing the main objects 
of historical study. By all means the text-book 
should be supplemented by outside reading, and the 
teacher should indicate to the pupils what this 
supplementary reading should be. 


THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD. 


“I was so anxious for school to begin,” said one 
of Omaha’s little girls the other. day, “and now 
I’m tired of it already. But last year I had just 
a lovely teacher. She was so kind and good to 
everybody, and somehow she made it easy to get 
my lessons, and it was fun to go to school. But 
my new teacher never smiles. She never says a 
pleasant word to any of us, and if we even wiggle 
in our seats we have to stay after school. I just 
feel blue and scared all the time, and it’s so much 
harder to get my lessons. I wish it was next year 
so I could have another teacher.” 

There is a sermon to teachers in this little girl’s 
complaint, a sermon the more impressive because 
preached all unknowingly. 

It is little short of downright crvelty for a room 
full of small children to have to be penned up for 
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months in charge of a teacher who “never smiles” ; 
who “never says a pleasant word to any of us.” 
This hardness, this too-frequent injustice of 
“grown-ups,” is the bitterest tragedy of childhood ; 
a tragedy whose deep import those who are re- 
sponsible usually do not appreciate, or they would 
mend their ways. But it is easy to understand it 
if we will. We have but to think back to the days 
of our own childhood, and there comes to us, in 
overwhelming tide, the remembrance of how sensi- 
tive we ourselves were to injustice—how keenly we 
resented wrong—far more keenly than we do in 
our later experience—Omaha World-Herald. 


DELIGHTFUL SCHOOL MUSIC. 


The Ypsilanti (Michigan) schools recently gave 
a musicale of rare excellence. No outside aid was 
given any grade in its presentation of its part. 
The male quartet is a high school organization. 
The eighth grade accompanist was one of their 
own class. All other accompanists were high 
school students. It was all prepared under the 
guidance of the supervisor of music, Miss Jeanette 


Hughes. The program follows:— 
Ninth Grade Chorus. 

Miss Maude Davis. 
Quartette—“When Mabel Sings’”.......... Oley Speaks 


Arion Male Quartette. 
Solo and chorus from “Elijah’— 
(a) Solo—“‘O Rest in the Lord’’..Master Louis Hooper 
(b) Chorus—“Lift Thine Eyes”..Eighth Grade Chorus 
Piano solo—(a) Romance in F sharp.......... Schumann 
(b) “Hark, Hark, the Lark’. .Schubert-Liszt 
Miss Belle Beardsley. 

Ninth Grade Chorus. 
Quartette—“Good Night, Little Girl, Good Night”. .Macy 
Arion Male Quartette 

Chorus—(a) “Anvil Chorus,” 
(b) “Ah, I Have Sighed to Rest Me,” 
Verdi—‘“Il Trovatore” 
Bighth Grade Chorus. 


Vocal solo—‘O Sweet with Flowers”........ Del Reigo 
Master Quay Beyer. 
Chorus—(a) “Praise Ye the Father”’........... Gounod 
(b) “Sweet and Low” ..... Barnby 
Ninth Grade Chorus. 
Vocal solo—I Love and the World Is Mine”.... Manney 


Miss Lucile Ross. 
Chorus—(a) “Star of My Home,” 
(b) “Annie Laurie,” 
Eighth Grade Chorus. 


FOR SPELLING TEST. 


Did you ever perceive the embarrassment of a 
harassed pedler attempting to gauge the unparal- 
leled symmetry of a desiccated poiato? 


President Roosevelt has signed a proclamation 
creating the Arkansas national forest in the west 
central part of Arkansas, covering more than 
1,000,000 acres. It will be the nearest east of any 
of the government's forests, 
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COLLEGE 


BY EDIIH GILES. 


“HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP.”—(IIL.) 
How does the next section naturally divide itself? 
Ans.: 1. How much nomenclature and science have 
deprived us of insight into the mystery and beauty of 
creation. 


2. <A discussion of the explanation of the universe by 
force. 

3 and 4. What it means to open our eyes and minds to 
discern “a God made visible through every star, through 
every blade of grass.” 

5. The climax of the entire subject in the beginning 
and last sentences :— 

“But now if all things whatsoever we look upon are 
emblems to us of the Highest God, I add that so much 
more than any of them is man such an emblem.” 

“We are the miracle of miracles,—the great, inscrut- 
able mystery of God. We cannot understand it, we know 
not how to speak of it; but we may feel and know, if we 
like, that it is verily so.” 

At this point this section of the essay divides. The 
rest is devoted to the discussion of the religious spirit of 
hero worship. 

(a) How the worship of the divine in man transcends 
the “worship even of a star.” 

(b) Hero worship is the germ of Christianity itself. 
“The greatest of all heroes is One,—whom we do not 
nameé here!” 

(c) The connection between “loyalty to some inspired 
teacher, some spiritual hero,” and faith. 

(d) The relation of the great man to his time, and the 
power of the great man in his time. 

It is in these opening paragraphs we find the heart of 
the theme, and the voice of Carlyle’s own heart—himself 
the poet, prophet, priest, whom he says is necessary to 
speak in these latter days for the simple creed of the 
primitive man—to discover the presence of God in nature 
and in man. 

In the next section the specific theme of the first lec- 
ture begins. This section is in two parts:— . 

(a) A panegyric of Iceland. 

(b) A brief historical sketch of Icelandic mythology. 

Both parts are wonderful, beautiful in descriptive power 
and in the use of language to catch the spirit of an imag- 
inary place, and make its associations give reality to an 
indefinite theme. 

With the next section begins the study of the person- 
ality of Odin, the subject of the theme. 

Who was Odin, from Carlyle’s analysis? 

Ans.: (a) He was “the first Norseman who had an 
original power of thinking.” * 

(b) A teacher, and captain of soul and of body; a hero 
of worth immeasurable. 

(c) One who “solved for them the sphinx enigma of 
this universe [and has] given assurance to them of 
their own destiny there; by [whom] they know now what 
they have to do here, and what to look for hereafter; 
[who] first has made life alive.” 

(d) The interpreter at whose word what lay written in 
all minds starts into visibility in all. 

(e) The man, now named Odin, in his wild Norse ves- 
ture, with his wild beard and eycs, his rude Norse speech 
and ways, was a man like us. 

In the next paragraph, after a brief resume of the 
etymological origin of Odin, Carlyle comes back with a 
masterly turn of the language into symbolism, to the 
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thought he loves to dwell upon—the man Odin, the first 
teacher and captain. 

The next topic is “How the man Odin came to be con- 
sidered a god, the chief god.” 

(a) The need of his inspiration to his people, and his 
own sense of his power, which set him above the people— 
Wuotan to himself and to them. 

(b) The force of tradition to magnify a man and at- 
tach to him “idle fables, allegory after-thought.” 

(c) The return to the study of the man Odin. 

The Man Odin:— 

(a) Odin a poet. 
(b) Odin the type Norseman. 
(c) Odin the teacher of his people. 

Here the study of Odin ends, and the lecture turns to 
a study of Scandinavian mythology in general, and to re- 
lating some of the myth legends. Although in this study 
Carlyle claims the reality and humanity of the man Odin 
for his study, nevertheless the study is an ideal one, and 
as such is a study of the ideal hero whom Carlyle has in 
mind as the subject of all his studies—the hero type, 
transcending the hero man. Carlyle himself seems to be 
speaking with two deep motives; first, to make us see 
that the heart of man seeks ever the Divine presence in 
the universe around him; that now and then a thinker 
comes who explains to man the searchings of his heart; 
that then this man, in the love and adoration he inspires, 
becomes in course of time the source and the creator of 
that which he has taught, and so becomes a god. 
Carlyle seems almost pathetically anxious not to have us 
lose sight of the reality of the man: not to let us be car- 
ried by our imagination into the worship of idealism. On 
the other hand, in spite of himself, it is the very idealism 
of his own faith that calls forth his finest and noblest sen- 
tences. That which in Odin idealized the man into the 
god, Carlyle finds is what every great man in his own 
time idealizes into history, so that “the history of the 
world is but the biography of great men.” 

At the same time, Carlyle is also again almost pathetic- 
ally anxious that we shall not miss his own spiritual 
message to us, and fail to recognize, for want of our 
prophets or our poets, our own great teachers,—the 
divineness of nattrre; the divineness of man; the divine- 
ness of the One left unnamed. More than that, he seems 
to fear that we shall not be roused to a desire to recog- 
nize that threefold divinity. It is as if he had come—as 
we know he did come—out of a great darkness into a 
great light, and he longed with all the power of his owr 
feeling to make all who heard him find the way out of 
darkness through the greatness of man in himself, seek- 
ing greatness of God in the universe. So the divinity of 
Odin the hero becomes a study in idealism, whose reality, 
which Carlyle tries so hard to demonstrate, rests less on 
the facts brought into his personification than on the 
strong poetical sympathy with his times and surround- 
ings. 

This is a point to be carefully distinguished in the study 
of this essay. Carlyle endeavors to present to us Odin 
as a man, in order that he may not escape the grasp of 
our sympathy. At the same time, Carlyle speaks from 
the standpoint of an idealist personifying in Odin the type 
which in his own heart represents the divine type to set 
before all men. In personifying Odin, he has no facts of 
history to work with. But with a masterly poetical 
imagination he so places Odin in surroundings and in 
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character so realistic that le accomplishes his double 
purpose. We lost sight of neither nor confound the 
Norse god Odin with the ideal divinity of Carlyle’s own 
meaning. It is through the power of descriptive lan- 
guage, keeping the features of the Norse country and the 
Norse character so plainly before our minds, that while 
we realize that the Odin he is describing is not Odin at 


all, but a purely ideal type, yet we cannot dissociate him | 


from his native people nor his native atmosphere. No- 
tice the words Carlyle chooses, the way in which he 
phrases them, so vivid in sympathy with the character of 
Icelandic scenes and temperament that they color the 
whole theme with these associations, and in that color the 
character of Odin appears. 

With the end of the study of Odin Carlyle has practi- 
cally finished his theme. The stories of Norse mythology 
that follow have literary points of interest. They lead up 
to his last point: “That Norse religion [was] a rude, but 
earnest, sternly impressive consecration of valour. In a 
different time, in a different place, it is always some other 
side of our common human nature has been developing 
itself. The actual True is the sum of all these.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT C.N. KENDALL, 
Indianapolis. 


Underlying Principles.—A single quantity may be 
taken a given number of times or separated into parts, 
Multiplication, fractions (as distinguished in- 
tegers), and one phase of substraction, come under this 
principle. 

Two or more quantities of the same kind, name, or 
denomination may be added, subtracted, divided, and 
compared. 

The study of arithmetic in all grades, and also the 
study of algebra, should be based upon the above prin- 
ciples. A clear understanding of these principles on the 
part of the teacher will simplify and illumine her in- 
struction, and on the part of the pupils, will almost en- 
tirely obviate the necessity of learning rules. 

From the time the beginner in the subject of arith- 
metic perceives that he cannot add two pears and three 
apples, while he can add two pears and three pears, un- 
til in the eighth grade he learns that an algebraic equa- 
tion containing fractional quantities must be “cleared of 
fractions” (that is, all of the terms changed to equiva- 
lent fractions with a common denominator) before the 
quantities can be combined, he should discover that each 
new process studied is only an application of one of the 
two foregoing principles. 8+2, $8+$2, 8 pk.+2 pk., 
8-9+2-9, .8+.2, are all examples of the same process, al- 
though usage has caused them to be labeled respectively, 
as addition, United States money, denominate numbers, 
common fractions, and decimal fractions. As soon as 
the pupil is able to add the abstract quantities, eight and 
two, and can image these two quantities under the dif- 
ferent forms specified, he can combine one pair as easily 
as another. 

Similarly, finding 1-20 of 100, .05 of 100, and 5 per cent. 
of 100 are the same process (finding a part of a quan- 
tity), although the variations in its form may cause it to 
be classified as partition, multiplication of common frac- 
tions, multiplication of decimal fractions, percentage, 
interest, commission, discount, etc. 

Tradition has differentiated the subject of arithmetic 
into a number of subdivisions, each with its own distinc- 
tive rules, which fact tends to destroy the unity of the 
subject in the child’s understanding and to cause him to 
be dependent on rules or typical processes which he has 
learned to associate with certain forms of questions and 
problems. ‘The wise teacher will break down these arti- 
ficial divisions and unify the subject by basing all the 
arithmetic work upon the two principles stated. 
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FACTIONS. 
Endowment of Carnegie Institute and tech- 
Carnegie Institute for Scientific Research..... 10,000,000 
Foundation pension fund for teachers......... 10,000,000 
5,000,000 


10,000,000 
To colleges and universities in America...... 18,885,000 
To Scotch universities and schools........... 15,000,000 
Fine Arts building, New York.............. 1,000,000 
Building of United Engineers’ Societies, New 
City of Philadelphia, library and branches..... 1,500,000 
For scientific research in Scotland............ 5,000,000 
For Temple of Peace at The Hague.......... 1,500,000 
Miscellaneous beneficiaries in the United 
Miscellaneous in 5,500,000 
Grand total of known benefactions....... $167,000,000 


ANOTHER VIEW. 


“Woodrow Wilson, president of Princeton, says things. 
For instance: “The appreciation of English can no more 
be pedagogically imparted than the appreciation of a 
song of a bird.’” 


Brown University, Providence, 
December 15, 1997. 

I am surprised to find the above quotation from Presi- 
dent Wilson quoted by you with apparent approval. 

Not many generations ago a certain professor proved 
that no steamship could ever cross the Atlantic, as the 
coal she would have to carry would be sufficient to sink 
her. The simplest refutation of the above quotation is 
to visit the schools where literary appreciation is taught. 
If you wish to see literary appreciation taught, visit Per- 
cival Chubb in the Ethical Culture schools of New York, 
or Miss Mary A. Mugan in the seventh grade of a Provi- 
dence grammar school, or, better still, read in the last 
number of the School Review the article by M. Catherine 
Mahy on “Aesthetic Appreciation of Literature in Sec- 
ondary Schools.” Very sincerely, 

Walter Ballou Jacobs. 


MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


The mineral products of the United States for the vear 
1906 reached the colossal total of $1,902,500,000. The 
metallic products were $886,110,000; the non-metauuc, 
$1,016,000,000; and the unspecified, $200,000. 

The following products totaled over $10,000,000 each:— 


381,000,000 


11,400,000 


4 | tor cities ot the United States...... 29,073.000 
| 
Sand-moulding, 
| 
. 
» | 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF WASHINGTON. By Owen 
Wister. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Exquisitely bound. Price, $2.00 net. _ 
Owen Wister is quite the thing just now. He has suc- 

ceeded in being criticised intensely in unimportant mat- 
ter enough to advertise him extensively for his iinportant 
work. Mr. Wister is always doing the unexpected thing 
in a literary way and this has never been more true than 
in “The Seven Ages of Washington.” He is faithful as 
a student, a genius in grasping situations, in tactful liter- 
ary setting. Although he is known pre-eminently as a 
novelist, in all his work it has always been possible to see 
the student and the historian. “The Virginian,” for in- 
stance, capital story that it was, had the further merit of 
being the most authentic account we have of the far West 
twenty years ago; and no less an authority than James 
Ford Rhodes has borne public testimony to the value of 
“Lady Baltimore” as a representation of conditions in 
the South since the war. On the other hand, it may be 
said that his latest book is all the better biography for 
being, as it so evidently is, the work of a man gifted in 
psychological analysis and the depiction of character. 
Mr. Wister’s theme is the man rather than the statesman 
and soldier. He uses the seven ages as so many jewels 
in which to have biography play without friction, without 
wearing upon the reader’s attention, without wearing 
away with the diversion of time. It will abide for years 
in memory, which makes it more than a book of passing 
interest. The unjeweled works of a watch will run as 
well when new as though it was jeweled, but the wear 
and tear of a few months makes all the difference in the 
world. There is no waste with time in such a biography 
as Wister writes. The first period deals with the ances- 
try of Washington, and the last one with his immortal- 
ity. Between these come the chapters devoted respec- 
tively to childhood, frontier life, Mount Vernon, the Revo- 
lution, and the Presidency, each with its appropriate and 
representative illustration in photogravure. The book is 
not a large one, but its value is in inverse proportion to 
its bulk. Here at last is the biography which will give 
the reader a clear conception of Washington’s life and 
character, and it will abide longer than any other single 
biography of him in existence. 


THE HISTORY OF MUSIC TO THE DEATH OF 
SCHUBERT. By John K. Paine, musical director, late 
professor of music in Harvard University. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. 320 pp. Price, $2.75 net. 

No other American name signifies so much in the musi- 
cal world as does that of Professor Paine. For more 
than thirty years he was professor of music at Harvard, 
The establishment of the department was far in advance 
of all other American universities, and it was established 
because Harvard could command the service of the one 
American equal to such distinction. John Knowles 
Paine was born in Portland, Maine, in 1839. He studied 
under Herman Kotschmar in his early teens, and at 
seventeen made his public appearance as an _ organist, 
winning high praise. At nineteen he was studying un- 
der August Haupt in Berlin, where he remained for three 
years. At twenty-two he was playing music in Boston 
Music Hall that had never before been heard in America, 
at twenty-three he was appointed musical director at 
Harvard, where after thirteen years he was made full 
professor, the first in the New World. He was always 
at the head of his profession in this country, both as a 
composer of rare music and in rendering the most diffi- 
cult compositions. His lectures on the history of music, 
given in Harvard for a third of a century, were prepared 
for the printer, in later life, down to the death of Schu- 
bert, but not later than that, and Albert A. Howard, as- 
sisted by Professor George L. Kittredge and Professor J. 
D. Ford, has prepared these for the press, and the pub- 
lishers have given them to the public in a delightful set- 
ting. Nowhere else can one find the history of music 
presented in such a scholarly and literary form as here, 
where the masters’ art is at its height. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS, THEIR 
AIMS, ORGANIZATION, AND MANAGEMENT. 
By Sara A. Burstall. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Cloth. 248 pp. Price, $1.25 net. 

Circumstances have conspired to awaken an interest 
in the English schools and especially in the girls’ schools 
of England, so that this book will be most welcome, giv- 
ing, as it does, the first adequate presentation of the sub- 
ject; indeed, we have no book covering the same ground 
in the American education of girls. The volume deals 
with schools which give girls a secondary education un- 
der some degree of public control and does not deal with 
those conducted by an individual for private profit. The 
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first high schools for girls in England were in 1848-50. 
It was mainly started by women, though they were as- 
sisted by public-spirited and chivalrous men. They 
were at first for the daughters of the middle classes, pro- 
fessional and trading, who could afford to pay a part of 
the tuition. Irom the first the growth was astonishing, 
and this book tells the story of that growth, but it is 
more than historical, being pedagogical as well. It lets 


in a flood of light on the whole range of English publie 
education. 


-GATEWAY SERIES OF ENGLISH TEXTS. By 


Henry van Dyke. Franklin’s Autobiography, 
edited by Albert Henry Smyth of Philadelphia, 
Cloth. 287 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

SELECTIONS FROM IRVING’S SKETCH-BOOK. 
Edited by Martin W. Sampson, A. M., Indiana Unt- 
— Cloth. 315 pp., with portrait. Price, 45 
cents. 


New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. 

“The Gateway Series of English Texts” is under the 
general editorship of Professor Henry van Dyke of 
Princeton, who is easily the most acceptable man for 
such work now before the public. His own essays are 
exquisite and his literary estimate of masters is reliable. 
In the sketch-book dre included fifteen of the best papers 
from Irving’s well-known work. They are preceded by 
a brief biographical sketch of the author, and an attrac- 
tive introduction which deals with his style, and with 
the subject-matter of the essays here presented. Notes 
at the end of the book explain all allusions for the un- 
derstanding of which the student will require assistance. 
The portrait of Irving appearing as a frontispiece is re- 
produced from a hitherto unpublished pencil drawing 
now in the Dresden print room. 

“Franklin’s Autobiography” is the latest addition to 
Dr. van Dyke’s Gateway Series of English Texts. The 
text is one which should be read by every youth, for it 
tells in a clear and modest manner the story of the rise 
of a great man from obscurity to splendor, and contains 
lessons of wisdom and encouragement which cannot fail 
to prove inspiring. The introduction gives a sketch of 
Franklin’s career and achievements, and the notes fur- 
nish all needed help to the student. 


HOFFMANN’S MEISTER MARTIN. Edited by Profes- 
sor R. Herndon Fife, Jr.. of Wesleyan University. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 16mo. 152 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 

This is a delightful text for readers in German, by one 
who was an acknowledged peer in the Romanticist 
school of writers. So highly is it thought of in France 
and England that it is given a large piace in their 
schools. The chief descriptions in “Meister Martin” are 
of the famous old city of Nuremberg, which Hoffmann 
visited. And in charming German he tells us of its 
architecture, its art treasures, and its people. It is a 
eapital book for the student to read, as it is not only 
able in its diction but thrillingly interesting. The edi- 
tor’s lengthy introduction and copious notes are all that 
ean be desired. 


THE STORY OF THE COVENANT AND THE MYS 
TERY OF THE JEW. By J. L. Woodbridge of Mar- 
shall, Mo. New York: Broadway Publishing Com- 
pany. Cloth. 105 pp. Price, $1.00. 

A serious attempt, whether successful or not may be 

a matter of opinion, to see the place of the Hebrew 
people in history. The author endeavors to make plain 
the collossal argument of the Apostle Paul in his epistle 
to the Romans as to his race, of which he hiniself was a 
member, and of whose future glory and usefulness he was 
absolutely convinced. It is a large task which the atu- 
thor undertakes, and for which he certainly has some 
qualifications. His hook will not be uninteresting te 
many who love to speculate on future events, and to 
know beforehand how many world problems will ulti- 
mately be solved. : 


FAMOUS PICTURES OF CHILDREN. By Julia 
Augusta Schwartz. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 143 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

The artists have given us some beautiful pictures of 
children, and our author while giving us copies of sev- 
eral of these tells their story as well in charming lan- 
guage as with vividness. Here are Reynolds’ “The 
Strawberry Girl,” Millais’ “The Princes in the Tower,” 
Millet’s “Feeding Her Birds,” Titian’s “St. Christopher,” 
Raphael’s “Madonna,” and many others. The author 
has planned her book as a little reader for use in the 
third and fourth grades. Each picture is reproduced as 
a full-page illustration. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

ander this heading are solicited from schoo) 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 11: New England Associa- 
tion of Penmanship Supervisors, 100 
Boylston street, Boston. 

February 25, 26, 27: Department of 
Superintendence. N. E.A., Wash- 
ington, D. ©.; president, Frank B. 
Cooper, Seattle, Wash.: secretary, 
George B. Cook, Hot Springs, Ark. 

June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
©. Adams, Williamstown, presi- 
dent. 

June 29-July 3: National Educational 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF NEW YORK. 

Spring of 1908: Association of Col- 
leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 
Rochester University. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


PITTSFORD. The town of Pitts- 
ford and the graded school district of 
Brandon have jointly engaged a 
teacher of vocal music for the re- 
mainder of the year. Miss N. Paul- 
ane Rockwood of Randolph, Mass., 
who has recently been teaching in 
Vineyard Haven, Mass., has been 
elected to the position. Miss Sarah 
G. Pomeroy of Lynn, Mass., a gradu- 
ate of Boston University, 1906, has 
been engaged as teacher of English 
and history in the high school at 
Pittsford, Vt., for the remainder of 
the year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MARLBORO. Roger A. Powers, 
principal of the Hildreth school, has 
Tesigned, having accepted an offer to 
become master of the ‘Thorndyke 
school of Cambridge. 


AMHERST. The schoolma’ams 
will flock to Amherst again next 
summer. The Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College will supply them 
with four weeks of fun and study in 
the outdoor life. This pian of teach- 
ing teachers out of doors was tried 
with great success in the summer of 
1907, and the plan now is to give more 
varied and extended exercises along 
the same line. There will be work 
in elementary agriculture, nature 
study, science, and education suited 
for teachers, preachers, and amateur 
farmers. This is a novel departure 
im school work, but one which is al- 
ready giving good results. 


WORCESTER. The Worcester 
County Schoolmasters’ Club will hold 
its twenty-second meeting at the 
State Mutual restaurant, Worcester, 
January 11 at 12.30 o'clock. The 
program includes: Address, 
(American College and the American 


University,” LeBaron Russell Briggs, 
A. M., LL. D., dean of the faculty of 
arts and sciences, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and president of Radcliffe Col- 
lege; address, “Teaching and Teach- 
ers for the Times,’ Hon. George H. 
Martin,. A. M., secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts state board of education. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all 
who may be interested. The officers 
are: President, Charles F. Adams; 
vice-president, Thomas J. Higgins; 
‘secretary-treasurer, George Rugg. 

LYNN. J. Dempster Montgomery, 
principal of the Shepard-street gram- 
mar school in Lynn, died suddenly 
January 4, as the result of heart fail- 
ure. Mr. Montgomery was born in 
Concord, N. H., May 5, 1854, and was 
the son of the late Caleb H. and Mrs. 
Hannah Applebee Montgomery of 
that place. He was educated in the 
schools of New Hampton, N. H., and 
early in life began the teaching of a 
district school. Showing a great lik- 
ing for his chosen work he rapidly 
rose in proficiency and accepted a po- 
sition in the English high school in 
Berwick, Maine. After some years 
he went to Somersworth. N. H., to 
act as principal of one of the largest 
schools in the town, and later ac- 
cepted a position as principal of the 
Sawyer grammar school in Wover, N. 
H. Ten years ago he came to Lynn 
to become principal of Shepard gram- 
mar school and since that time he 
had been one of the most popular of 
the Lynn school principals. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MERIDEN. The Connecticut As- 
sociation of School Boards and the 
Connecticut Association of School Su- 
perintendents held a convention re- 
cently at Meriden. The following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Dr. H. 
A. Roberts of Huntington; first vice- 
president, Dr. F. W. Peck of Litch- 
field; second vice-president, Mrs. L. 
A. Cummings of Plantsville; secre- 
tary, Charles N. Hall of New Mil- 
ford; treasurer, James E. McCabe of 
Cheshire. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


VIRGINIA. 


Dr. J. D. Eggleston, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for Vir- 
ginia, has been elected president of 
the Virginia School Superintendents’ 
Conference. The other officers are: 
Secretary, R. C. Stearns, secretary of 
the state board of education; record- 
ing secretary, B. E. Copenhaven of 
Marion; treasurer, M. D. Hall cf 
Fairfax; executive committee, D. L. 
Pulliam, F. T. West, George H. Hal- 
vey, H. M. Clarkson, and W. D. 
Smith. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


RALEIGH. During the past six 
years the value of the rural school 
property for the white race has been 
increased by $759,845, an increase of 
89.3 per cent. The rural school prop- 
erty for the negro race within the 
same time has been increased $34,859, 
which is an increase of 13.1 per cent. 
During the past six years the increase 
in the value of city school property 
for the white race has been $1,104.500, 
an increase of 227.7 per cent. Th? 
increase in the city school property 
for the negro race during this p2riod 
has been $130,600, or 137.4 per cent. 
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In 1900 the total valuation of the- 
school property for the white race, 

both rural and city, was $1,335,250; 

in 1906 this property was valued at 

$3,199,595. This shows an increase 
of $1,864,345, or 139.5 per cent. In 
1900 the total valuation of the school 

property for the negro race, both ru- 

ral and city, was $360,000; in 1906 
this property was valued at $525,459, 

thus showing an increase of $165,459, 

or 45.9 per cent. The total value of 

the public school property of the 
state, for both races, rural and city, 
in 1900 was $1,695,250; in 19035 it was 
$3,725,054, showing an increase of 

$2,029,804, or 119.7 per cent. The 
amount of interest which these fig- 

ures indicate in educational progress 

in the state can be better appreciated 

when it is recalled that while the 

value of the school property increased 

during this period 119.7 per cent., the- 
assessed valuation of the taxable 

property in the state increase. only 

54.1 per cent. 


TEXAS. 


San Antonio has developed in its 
public schools a system of school gar- 
dens, which W. ‘T. Carter of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture pronounces one of the finest in 
the country. Mr. Carter, who is an. 
expert, is making a tour of inspection 
of school gardens, and siys he finds 
great interest in the movement to 
make gardening and azriculiure a 
part of public education. Naturally, 
this newest phase of public education 
has received great attention, for San 
Antonio is the centre of the largest 
trucking section in the Southwest. 
Soil and climatic conditions have 
combined to develop thousands of 
acres of gardens in this section that 
ship annually thousands of carloads 
of vegetables to the North and East, 
nearly a thousand carloads of onions 
alone went out, and other vegetables 
in proportion. _ The school children, 
of course, have caught the agricul- 
tural enthusiasm, and have made a 
display of the products of their gar- 
dens at the San Antonio Interna- 
tional fair, closed recently, that was 
astonishing. Their tomatoes, corn, 
beets, peas, cabbages, beans, and pep- 
pers of every variety were as fine as 
those displayed by any of the profes- 
sional gardeners. Public-spirite 1 citi- 
zens are to start a school farm out- 
side of the city limits, so as to extend 
the teaching from gardening to the 
staple farm products. Texas is es- 
sentially an agricultural state, and 
intends to encourage its rising gener- 
ation to go back to the soi'. Th's 
movement towards a further practi- 
ealizing of public education. now 
taking such a hold in the We:t and 
Southwest, especially appeals in this 
state, and a liberal part of the mig- 
nificent public school endowment of 
Texas will be used to deve'’op a 
splendid system of public schoo! ag- 
ricultural training. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


The examination for teachers’ state 
certificates for 1908 will he held at 
Springfield Tuesday to Friday, July 
14 to 17. Copies of circular 20, which 
explains the plan in full, will be 
maWed on application to the office of 
Publie Instruction, Springfield. 


CHAMPAIGN. Superintendent 
Haddock has installed a thorou:hiv 
up-to-date system in profe-sional’ 
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‘and administrative work of the 
schools, placing the work abreast the 
‘most approved service in the coun- 
try. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


South Dakota Educational Associa- 
tion for 1907 broke all records. 

Watertown did her part as enter- 

ner in a notable way. 
ort is Aberdeen for 1908, but the 
vote was perilously close, 260 to 253 
for Huron. 

Registration passed £00. 

President G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass., was the 
great drawing card. 

The enthusiasm was even more ho- 
table than the numbers. 

Dr. Thomas Nicholson, president of 
Dakota Wesleyan University at 
Mitchell, was chosen president of the 
association by acclamation. 

Mrs. Lilly S. Cooper of Springfie’d 
was elected recording secretary. 

Joseph Swenson of Marion Junc- 
tion, treasurer. 

J. Fred Orlander of Pierre, corre- 
sponding secretary. 


N. FE. A., Department of Super- 
intendence. 


The officers of the department are: 
President, Frank B. Cooper, Seattle, 
Wash.; first vice-president, Stratton 
D. Brooks, Boston, Mass.; seccnd 
vice-president, Ella C. Sullivan, (hi- 
cago, Ill.; secretary, George B. Ccok, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

The department will hold its next 
annual meeting in Washington, D. 
C., February 25, 26, 27. 

PRELIMINARY PROGRAM. 

All general sessions will be held 
in the Metropolitan Methodist 
church, 4% and C streets, N. W. 
The New Willard hotel will be the 
headquarters where the registration 
and other offices will be located. 

Tuesday, February 25, 9.30 a. m., 
greetings, Hon. Henry B. F. McFar- 
land, president of commissioners of 
the District of Columbia; Hon. Jos- 
eph G. Cannon, speaker of house of 
representatives; Hon. James Wilson, 
secretary of agriculture; Hon. Elmer 
Elisworth Brown, commissioner of 
education. Topic: “The Saving of 
Time and Energy in School Work”; 
(1) “In view of the increased de- 
mands upon the schools, what oppor- 
tunities are offered for economy in 
treating the course of study?’ S. L. 
Heeter, superintendent of schools, St. 
Paul, Minn.; general discussion led 
by F. B. Dyer, superintendent of 
schools, Cincinnati, O.; Frederick FE, 
Bolton, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Iowa; (2) “What modifica- 
tions in organization are necessary to 
secure suitable recognition for pupils 
of varying ability, particularly for 
the ablest?’ C. N. Kendall, super 
tendent of schools, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
general discussion led by John A. 
Long, superintendent of — schools, 
Joliet, Tll.; Lyman A. Best, depart- 
ment of education, New York city. 
2.00 p. m., symposium: “The Place of 
Industries in Publie Education’; 
propositions for diseussiou: (1) “The 
ideals of a democracy require a sys- 
tem of public education that shall 
provide equal educational opportun- 
ity for all’; discussion opened by 
James E. Russell, dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. New 
York city; (2) “Equality of oppor- 


tunity can be secured only by proper 
recognition of (a) individual differ- 
ences in native capacities and in so- 
cial environment, (b) the require- 
ments of vocational efficiency as 
well as of (c) general intelligence 
and executive power’; discussion 
opened by Edward C. Blliott, asso- 
sociate professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; (3) “The most 
urgent need of our educational sys- 
tem is an adequate provision for the 
vocational needs of children destined 
for industrial and domestic pur- 
suits’; discussion opened by James 
F. McElroy, president Consolidated 
Car Heating Company, Albany, N. 
Y.: (4) A comprehensive program of 
industrial education requires: (a) 


“Constructive activities as an essen-° 


tial and important factor in tke 
elementary school course’; discussion 
opened by Miss Euphrosyne Langley, 
School of Education, University of 
Chicago; (b) “Intermediate industrial 
schools, admitting children at the 
sixth school year and equipping them 
for specific industrial pursuits’; dis- 
cussion opened by Charles H. Morse, 
secretary of Massachusetts commis- 
sion on industrial education;  (c) 
“Technical high schools for the train- 
ing of industrial leaders’; discussion 
opened by George H. Martin, secre- 
tary of Massachusetts state board of 
education, Boston, Mass.; 8.15 p. m., 
address: “Agricultural Industries and 
Home Economics in Public Schools,” 
Hon. Willet M. Hays, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, Washington, D. 


Wednesday, February 26, 9.30 a, 
m., topic, “The Nurture and Protec- 
tion of the Physical Well-Being of 
Public School Pupils.” (1) “How 
Can the School Make Contribu- 
tion of Permanent Value to Physical 
Development?’ Luther Halsey Gu- 
iick. director of- physical training, 
public schools, New Yark city: (2) 
“The Mission of the Playground,” G. 
E. Johnson, supervisor of play- 
grounds and vacation schools, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.: (8) ““Medical Inspection in 
Public Schools as Contributing to 
Health and Efficiency,” Thomas F. 
Harrington, director of physical 
training and athletics, public schools, 
Boston, Mass.: general discussicn; 
annual business meeting. 2.30 p. m., 
the president will receive the mem- 
bers of the department in a body at 
the White House. 

Thursday, February 27, 9.30 a. m, 
—Round Table sessions, (A) Round 
Table, state and county superintend- 
ents, leader, J. B. Aswell, state su- 
perintendent of public education, 
Batin Rouge. La. (1) “County super- 
intendents—What should they know? 
How can they be selected and _ pro- 
vided? When inspecting schools, 
what should they see.and do? What 
should be their relations to teachers? 
By whom should teachers be se- 
lected?” (2) “The state superintendent 
—His work and his relations to the 
certification of teachers.” Several 
papers will be presented, none of 
them to exceed twelve minutes. The 
remainder of the time will be de- 
voted to general discussion of the 
above topics; (B) Round Table of su- 
perintendents of large cities, leader, 
Ben Blewett, assistant superintend- 
ent of instruction, publie schools, St. 
Louis, Mo.; topic. “Teachers: Supply, 
Normal Training, Placing, Subse- 
quent Training.” I. “Supply”: (a) 
Sources of—(1) training schools main- 
tained by the city: (2) training schools 
not maintained by the city; (3) col- 
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leges and universities; (4) experience 
—without normal school or college 
training; (b) Evidences of prepara- 
tion—(1) diplomas; (2) testimonials; 
(3) examinations. Il. “Normal 
‘Training’: (a) In the training 
schools; (1) its length; (2) its char- 
acter; (b) In cadet or apprentice 
study and practice in classrooms; (1) 
its length; (2) its character. IIL 
“Placing’—(1) assignment to tempo- 
rary substitute work; (2) to perma- 
nent teather’s work. IV. “Subse- 
quent Training’: (a) Criticism, sug- 
gestion, and instruction by the prin- 
cipal; (b) criticism, suggestion, ard 
instruction by supervisors;  (c) 
Extension reading and study; 
(1) suggested, but voluntary; 
(2) required for promotional exami- 
nations. (C) Round Table of super- 
intendents of medium and smailer 
cities; leader, J. H. Phillips, superin- 
tendent of schools, . Birmingham, 
Ala.; topics: (@) “To what extent 
should state uniformity laws apply 
to cities in respect to courses of 
study, text-books, and methods in: 
(a) elementary schools; () high 
schools”; (2) “Principles and Meth- 
ods in Pupil Government.” (D) Round 
Table on school attendance; leader, 
Miss 8. Belle Chamberlain, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, 
Boise, Idaho. Topics—(1) “Industrial 
Education—an Incentive to Sch ol At- 
tendance”’; (2) “Compulsory Attend- 
ance”; (3) “Child Labor Lezislatien’; 
(4) “Relation Between Topics No. 2 
and No. 3.” (BE) Round Table on ag- 
ricultural education; leader, Ernest 
Kk. Balcomb, department of agricul- 
ture, State Normal school, Weather- 
ford, Okla.; topic: “Preparation of 
Teachers for Agricultural Educa- 
tion”; (1) “The Necessity of Preparng 
Teachers,” Hon. James Wilson, see- 
retary of agriculture, Washington, 
DD. C.; (2) “Some Notes on the Train- 
ing of Teachers,” Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, commissioner of education of 
the United States, Washington, D. 
C.; (3) “Plans of the Youn~est State,” . 
KE. D. Cameron, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Guthrie, Okla.; 
(4) “The Training of Teachers’; (a) 
“By State Agricultura] Colleges,” 
Liberty H. Bailey, dean of the Col- 
dege of Agriculture, Cornel] Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y.; (b) “By State 
Normal Schools,” John R. Kirk, nresi- 
dent of State Normal school, Kirks- 
ville, Mo.; (c) “Co-operation of State 
Agricultural Colleges and State Nor- 
mal Schools,” Kenyon L. Butterfeld, 
president of Agricultural College, 
Amherst, Mass.; Alfred Bayliss, 
president, State Normal school, Ma- 
comb, discussion led by H. CO. 
White, president, State Agricultural 
College, Athens, Ga.: William Stew- 
art, president, State Normal school, 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Adopted by the New York Board of Education 


Isaac Pitman’s Course in Shorthand,240 pp.cloth $1.50 

“I know of no subject taught in the high 
schools that is capable of giving more cultural 
and practical benefit to the students than 
shorthand. I have examined your ‘Course in 
Shorthand’ very carefully, and am pleased 
to state that | consider the simple grading— 
with sentences and position-writing from the 
first lesson—the logical arrangement and ped- 
agogical presentation combine to make it the 
most perfect American Shorthand text-book 
ever published.’’— Woodford D. Anderson, 
Ph.D.. Washington Irving High School. 

Send for particulars of Special Course for 
Teachers and Trial Lesson. 


TSAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N. Ve 
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THAT REMINDS ME! 


Since Schools Opened for the Fall Term our ENROLLMENT has greatly 
INCREASED, so that we will need another supply of the famous HOLDEN 
They are, as usual, up to the ** Holden Standard.’’ 


(Signed) 


This Will Remind You! 


That the INSIDE of the books are commencing to show wear and 


BOOK COVERS. 


to break away. 


EACH TEACHER’S DESK supplied with an outfit of 
HOLDEN PERFECT SELF-BINDERS 
HOLDEN PAT. T’’ BACK BINDER 
HOLDEN IMPORTED TRANSPARENT PAPER 
Enables Repairs to be made as SOON as they occur. 


MONEY, TIME AND BOOKS SAVED. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SUPT. OF SCHOOLS. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


‘Salt Lake City, Utah; (5) “‘Co-opera- 


tion of the national government and 
the states in maintaining specialists 
in agricultural education for field 
work,” Dick J. Crosby, specialist in 
agricultural education, department of 
agriculture, Washington, D. C.; dis- 
cussion, E. C. Bishop, deputy state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Organization of the Department of 
Education. 
NOTE—Authority to organize this 
department was given by the board 
of directors of the National Educa- 
tional Association, July 8, 1907. 

2 p. m., topic: “The School as an In- 
strument of Character Building’; (1) 
“The Function of the School in Train- 
ing or Right Cohduct,’ Miss Marga- 
ret E. Schallenberger, State Normal 
school, San Jose, Cal.; (2) “The 
School and the Development of the 
Social Conscience,’ Mrs. John M. 
Glenn, Baltimore, Md.; (3) “An Ex- 
periment in Moral Training,” Miss 
Jane Brownlee, principal, Toledo, O.; 
general discussion led by Reed B. 
Tietrick, deputy state superintendent 
of public instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


SOCIETIES MEETING WITH 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SU- 
PERINTENDENCE. 


I. National Society for the S§cien- 
tific Study of Education—President, 
Stratton D. Brooks, Boston, Mass.; 
secretary-treasurer, Manfred J. 
Holmes, Normal, Ill.; general topic: 
“The Relation of Superintendents 
and Principals to the Improvement 
of Their Teachers.” 

Two regular sessions of the socie'y 
will be held; the first, on Monday 
evening, February 24, the second, on 
Wednesday afternoon, February 26. 
A special meeting of the executive 
committee and active members will 
be arranged for. 

II. The Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education—President, Charles 
DeGarmo, Ithaca, N. Y.; secretary, 
Frederick E. Bolton, Iowa City, 
Iowa; topic: “The History of Educa- 
tion; its Aims, Organization, Subject 
Matter, and Amount”; (1) “From the 
Cultural Standpoint,” William H. 
Burnham, professor of pedagogy, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass.; 
(2) “From the Pedagogical Standpoint, 
(a) For Elementary Teachers, (b) For 
Secondary Teachers,’ Henry. Suz- 
zallo, adjunct professor of education, 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York city. 

Ill. The Educational Press Asso- 
ciation of America—President, Jolin 
MacDonald, Topeka, Kan.; secretary, 
Cc. F. Patterson, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
(1) President's opening remarks, 
John MacDonald, editor Western 
School Journal, Topeka, Kans.; (2) 
subjects for informal discussion: 
Discontinuances; rates for manu- 
scripts; advertising agencies; rela- 
tions of the E. P. A. A. to the N. E. 
A.; keeping subscription records; best 
methods to secure subscriptions; cir- 
culation and advertising rates. Con- 
sidering the advance in paper, are 
our subscription rates too low? 
Should we give reduced rates at in- 
stitutes and other educational meet- 


ings? The place of news in an edu- 
eational paper. Questions and an- 
swers. > 


1V. National Committee on Agri- 
cultural Education—President, Ho- 
mer H. Seerley, Cedar Falls, Ia.; 
secretary, Ernest BK. Baleomb, 
Weatherford, Okla. This committed 
will hold a session during the week. 
The program, time and place of meet- 
ing will be announced in the final 
program of the Department of Super- 
intendence. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The inauguration of Edward 
Twichell Ware as third president of 
Atlanta University took place De- 
cember 31 in Ware Memorial chapel, 
Atlanta. University, Atlanta, Ga., 
and was an event of unusual impor- 
tance. Mr. Ware is a young mancf 
thirty-three, a graduate of Yale and 
of Union Seminary, and a nephew of 
the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell of Hart- 
ford. His father, Edmund Asa 
Ware, was the founder and _ first 
president of the Atlanta University. 
and in some sense too the founder of 
the public school system of Georgia, 
both for whites and negroes. Mr. 
Ware, the elder, was a man who de- 
voted himself to the work of this .in- 
stitution with singular self-sacrifice 
and assiduousness. His premature 
death at the age of forty-eight callel 
President Horace Bumstead to bear 
his heavy burden. For twenty-two 
years Dr. Bumstead bore this bur- 
den. He collected $400,000 for the 
institution, saw the college and high 
school grow from 117 to 341 stu- 
dents, and a band of 500 graduates 


Ny 


standing as effective educational and 
social leaders of the South. Advanc- 
mg age and the increasing demands 
of a growing work led Presivent 
Bumstead to present his resignation 
last June, which the trustees re-ret- 
fully accepted. Friends anu a.umni 
of one accord turned to the young 
son of the first president, as Dr. 
Bumstead’s logical successor. ‘The 
place offered was not alluring to a 
young man, the salary was meagre, 
and the fight for funds bound to be 
of increasing difficulty. Mr. Ware 
had but recently married and had 
one young son, yet he and his wife 
gladly assumed the father’s mantle. 
On December 31 the formal inaugu- 
ration took place. In the morning 
the memory of the founder and the 
father was appropriately celebrated, 
with addresses by Dr. Bumstead; 
President Glenn, former state school 
commissioner of Georgia and now 
president of the North Georgia Agii- 
cultural College; Professor Chase, 
who taught here nearly forty yeais 
and retired last year on a Carnegie 
pension; Martha Schofield of the 
Schofield School, Aiken, 8 C.; and 
President Crogman of Clark Univer- 
sity, one of the earliest graduates. 
The morning exercises ended with a 
simple ceremony of wreathing the 
boulder beneath which the first presi- 
dent lies buried on the grounds of the 
institution, while a senior student 
read the inscription: “The graduates 
of Atlanta University have brought 
this boulder from the native town of 
President Ware in Massachusetts 
and placed it here on Georgia soil 
over the spot where his earthly re- 
mains lie buried, in grateful memory 
of their former teacher and friend 


and of the unselfish life he lived and ~ 


the noble work he wrought, that 
they, their children, and their chil- 
dren’s children might be blessed.’ 
In the afternoon the inauguration 
took place, Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall 
of Union Seminary, New York, vice- 
president of the board of trustees, 
presiding. 


Academic procession. 

Chorus—The processional, “Athalie,” 
Mende'ssohn 
Invocation ... Rey. George Standing 
Address and presentation of the keys 
and charter by the vice-president 

of the board of trustees, 
Rey. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., 
Of Union Theological Seminary 
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Address on behalf of the trustees, 

Professor Thomas N. Chase, A. M. 
Address on behalf of the alumni, 

Rev. Joseph E. Smith 
Address on behalf of sister institu- 
tions, 
President James G. Merrill, D. D., 
Of Fisk University 
Chorus from “The Holy City”..Gaul 
Address, 
Chancellor David C. Barrow, C. E., 
M. E., University of Georgia. 
Charge to the Presideut, 
Rev. Horace Bumstead, D. D. 
Response and inaugural address, 
By the president 
Hymn. 
Benediction. 

Among those present were the p_ esi- 
dents of Atlanta Baptist Co.lege, 
Fisk University, Georgia State Col- 
lege, and the Florida State Normal; 
Vice-President Scarborough of Wil- 
berforce University, and representa- 
tives of the Atlanta Theological 
Seminary, Talladega, the Penn 
School, Calhoun, Hampton, and Tus- 
kegee. ‘The state of Georgia was 
represented by the chancellor of the 
University of Georgia, Hamilton 
Douglass of the Atlanta board of 
education, the president of the North 
Georgia Agricultural College, and A. 
J. MeKelway, assistant secfetary of 
the child-labor committee. The Nor h 
was represented by Dr. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, Dr. J. W. Cooper of the 
American Missionary Association, 
Professor Thomas N. Chase, a former 
teacher and trustee. The day ended 
with a reception to students, gradu- 
ates, and friends. 


The School of Pedagogy of New 
York University has decided to ad- 
mit students at the middle of the 
year to certain courscs and to allow 
thirty hours of «-‘t for this work. 
The courses to be thrown open the 
beginning of February on these terms 
are: Sociology, Mondays; educational 
psychology, Saturdays; principles of 
education, Saturdays; special meth- 
oe in history and _reading, Thurs- 

ays. 


The attendance of American stu- 
dents at the University of Berlin has 
fallen to the smallest figures on rec- 
ord. Only sixty-eight men and 
twenty-seven women are enrol'ed cn 
the university books, as compared 
with more than 200 three years ago, 
and more than 400 ten years ago. 
Inquiries made at Heidelberg, Got- 
tingen, Jena, Leipsic, Halle, and 
other prominent universities reveal 
the fact that the shrinkage in the 
Berlin attendance is typical of condi- 
tions elsewhere. 


Colorado College in Colorado 
Springs has just completed an addi- 
tion of $500,000 to its productive 
funds, which raises the total endow- 
ment of the institution to something 
over $900,000. Chief among the 
eastern contributors toward the fund 
were the general education board and 
Andrew Carnegie, each contributing 
$50,000. Colorado College has taken 
a position of leadership in the Rocky 
mountain country. Its School of En- 
gineering ranks with the best scien- 
tific schools in the West. On account 
of the excellent climate, as well as 
the intellectual standards of the in- 
stitution, Colorado College is draw- 
ing students from all parts of the 
country. Thirty-four states are rep- 
resented in this year’s enrollment, 
which is for all departments a little 
over 600. 
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$120,000,000. This record, of 
course, includes only the larger gifts, 
and takes no account of the continu- 
ing benefactions ihrough the 
churehes and organized charitab’e 
societies of one sort and ano her. 
Thanks to Mrs. Russell Sage’s large 
gifts, women hold a more conspicu- 
ous place than usual; about one-fifth 
of the whole amount being given by 
them. Mrs. Sage’s gifts amounted 
to $13,800,000, of which $10,000,000 
was for miscellaneous charities. Mr, 
Rockefeller’s gifts, mostly for educa- 
tional work, amounted to $42,000,- 
000; G Frick A. B. 
Widener each gave about $10,00),- 
000; and Mr. Carnegie about $9,000,- 
000. Of the grand total, about 
$62,000,000 went to the higher educa- 
tion, $22,000,000 to art galleries, mu- 
seums, etc., and $8,000,000 to hosp!- 
tals and asylums, 
THE UNREST IN TH FAR EAST. 
Both in China and India the move- 
ment for larger popular rights seems 
to be gaining ground. The govern- 
ment at Pekin has issued three de- 
crees in rapid succession designed to 
check the agitation, especially amcng 
the students. In China, one of the 
ends in view by tle agitators is the 
recall of concessions and _ rights 
which have been given to foreigners; 
in one province this issue has taken 
definite form in the cancellation of 
a foreign concession and the re-grant 
of it to Chinese. The extreme claims 
of Japan in Manchuria, and the ac- 
tion of the British authorities in un- 
dertaking a police patrol of the We t 
River for the suppression of piracy 
add to the troubles of the Chinese 
government. In India, the national 
congress the other day broke up in a 
free fight between the Moderates and 
the Extremists, the latier insisting 
on the recognition of their program 
of immediate home rule. ‘These stir- 
rings of a national spirit in the Far 
East are interesting and sign‘ficant. 


Old South Lectures for Teachers. 


We have just been celebrating, in 
Boston and Cambridge, the third cen- 
tennial of the birth of Jobn Harvard, 
The present is therefore a favorable 
time for a survey of various interest- 
ing aspects and periods of the h’s‘ory 
of Harvard University, which in a 
generation will round out its own 
third century. To subjects related 
to our historic university the annual 
winter course of Old South lectures 
for the teachers of Boston and vicin- 
ity will be devoted. The course wll 


Pears 


My grandmother 
used Pears Soap;. 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 


gratitude for that. 
Use Pears’ for 


the children; they 


soon acquire the 


habit. 


Established in 1789. 


be given on successive Monday even- 
ings, beginning January 6, 1908, as 
follows :— 

January 6, “John Harvard and the 
English Cambridge of His Time,” by 
Rey. George Hodges, dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. 

January 13, “The First Century of 
Harvard College,’ by Professor 
James K. Hosmer. 

January 20, “The Second Century 
of Harvard College,’ by Professor 
Edward Channing. ° 

January 27, “Harvard University 
Fifty Years Ago,” by President 
Charles W. Eliot. 

February 3, “Harvard Past and 
Present’’—an illustrated lecture upon 
the Harvard men and places old and 
new, by William C. Lane, librarian 
of the Harvard University library. 

The lectures will begin at 8 o’elcck. 
Tickets for the course are furnished 
without charge to all teachers in Bos- 
ton and vicinity, and to others for 
$1.00; admission to single lectures, 
25 cents. 


HOW TRUB! 
“Cheer up, Jack! None but the 
brave deserve the fair.’ 
“None but the brave can live with 
them.”—London Opinion. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®0ST°% 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Ave’ per Bldg, Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 
Chicago, 20 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bld 


James F. McCullough Ceacher's’ 


A Suocessful School and Chicago 
IN DEMAND, Register now for 1 vacancies. 
2 NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


NCY. Oniversities, Colleges, and Schools. 
TH SCIENCE Win, Genera 


. Technical, and Practical Educator 
Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 

icj History of the United States Bogart Longmans, Green & Co.,N. Y. $1.75 

Whose Home the Long inn & Co., Boston 

Univ. of Chi’go Press, Chi'go 1.50 

Adam Smith and Modern “ “ 150 

The Ps chology and Pedagogy of Reading...... Huey The Macmillan Co., N.Y 5 te 

Talley B. Lippincott Co., Phila, 1.0 

and its Meaning ... Richman Putnam's Sons, N. 2.50 

The Wisdom of the Cunning a 

Rise and Decline of the Free Trade Movement.. ia 

Pitman Shorthand .. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 

High Speed in | Bear 


Educational Institutions. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


OOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
TAR For catalogue. 


address the Principal, A.G BoypEN, A.M, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHsuRG, Mass. 
. For catal es address 

Yor G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Framinonam, Mass, 
F only. Es 


cial attention is 
Saned to the new course of. Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 
AL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
sexes. For catalogues address 
Principal, J. ASRURY PITMAN. 
Austin Scholarships 7 
Por Teachers 
men teachers and school superintend- 
aun leave of absence. for 
1908-02 received until March 15, 1908. For 
information and blank forms of application 
address George W. Robinson, Secretary of 


the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
5 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


BETTER PROVENDER. 


At a dinner in Washington not long 
since there was told a Scotch story 
of a parishioner who had strayed 
from his own kirk. 

“Why weren't you at the kirk on 
Sunday?’ asked the preacher of the 
culprit on meeting him'a day or two 

r. 
wt was at Mr. McClellan’s kirk,” 
said the other. 

“JT don’t like you running about to 
strange kirks like that,” continued 
the minister. “Not that I object to 
your hearing Mr. McClellan, but I’m 
sure you widna like your sheep 


straying into strange pastures.” 


“T widna care a grain, sir, if it was 
better grass,” responded the parish- 
foner.—Harper’s Monthly. 


HE MEANT IT. 


There is a western politician, now 
serving his state in the halls of con- 
gress, who is well known for his dis- 
inclination to admit that he is ill, as 
well as for his  circumlocutory 
method of expression. 

One day a friend asked after the 
great man’s health. 

“Thomas,” said the conservative 
representative cautiously, “I am not 
well, but I am better than I was when 
1 was worse than I now am.’—No- 
vember Lippincott’s. 


A DIFFICULT ROLL-CALL. 


The professor of English in one of 
our western colleges was noted for 
being very absent-minded. It was 
his custom to eall the roll each morn- 
ing before the lecture. One morn- 
ing, after calling a name to which 
there was no response, he looked up 
and, peering over his spectacles, 
asked, sharply :— 

“Who is the absent boy in the va- 
cant chair I see before me?”’—L'p- 
pincott’s Magazine. 


CAUGHT WITHOUT BAIT. 
“Ah!” exclaimed the magistrate, 
“they caught you drunk again, eh?’ 
“No, yer honor,” replied the hobo. 
“I guess it was impersonatin’ an of- 
ficer dis time. Dey caught me asleep 
in a doorway.”—Philadelphia Press. 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
Mrs Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed un- 
der the Food and Drug Act June 30, 


1906. Serial number 1098, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Woman's Home Companion 
for January begins well with a 
handsome and showy cover des'gn 
by James Montgomery Flagg. It is 
a notable number from the stand- 
point of illustrations as well as for 
general matter. Dr. Hale's Monthly 
talk is on the subject of “New Yeav’s 
Wishes.” Jack London coniribut:s 
the first letter of his important series 
of first-hand impressions for which 
the Woman’s Home Companion sent 
him around the world; it is the record 
of a marvelous adventure among the 
lepers of Molokai. In the January 
number begins a series of programs 
and selections of the mus‘e of to-day 
of the great music-loving nations. 
The January program, which is 
American, is supplemented by tke 
music and words of two songs by 
Clayton Johns, hints as to the mak- 
ing of a program, by Madame Nor- 
dica, and instruction as to the’ ren- 
dering of each piece on the program 
by the composers themselves. The 
fiction is fascinating, and the de- 
partments are full of interest. 

—In the March issue Lippincott's 
will begin an important series of ar- 
ticles gn “Secondary Education,” by 
Joseph M. Rogers, formerly manag- 
ing editor of McClure’s. While there 
is nothing muckrakish about these 
papers, they will deal with a sub ect 
of national importance, and no pur- 
ent or guardian with a boy to edu- 
cate can afford to miss them. 

—The January Atlantic intro- 
duced by Bliss Perry’s editorial en- 
titled ‘Turning the New Leaves.” 
which fairly launches the magazine 
on its fifty-first year. Paul H. 
Hanus discusses the vital question 
of “Industrial Education” in a bril- 
liant, comprehensive fashion. Charles 
A. Conant, under the caption “The 
World’s Wealth in Negotiable Secur- 
ities,” writes authoritatively on a 
timely and necessary topic. Another 
educational paper of permanent in- 
terest is contributed by J. N. Larned 
in “The Peace Teaching of History.” 
“Justice to the Corporations” is a 
spirited reply to the receut merciless 
attacks against these “monsters of 
sin.” The writer, Henry Lee Higc- 
ginson, is a well-known financier, and 
speaks from long experience. Among 
the many noteworthy stories. essays, 
and poems in this number the first 
installment of Edith Wharton’s “Sec. 
ond Motor Flight Through France” 
has a prominent position. Two im- 
portant reviews appear in the issue: 
one of “The New Life of Goethe” is 
by Christian Gauss; the other, on re- 
cent books on “Beaumont and 
Fletcher,” is contributed by Gamaliel 
Bradford. Jr. 


4 


Why should the postal name of 
Stamboul, where the President met 


.the bear. be changed to “Roosevelt”? 


The Turks are brave soldiers. They 
have swung the big stick seven hun- 
dred years. They frown on race 
suicide. They despise mollycoddles 
and weaklings. Stamboul is their 
capital—New York World. 


Once at a dinner at which Liszt 
was present, the hostess suddenly ex- 
claimed in alarm that there were thir- 
teen at table. “Don’t let that dis- 
tress you, madam,” said Liszt. with 
a reassuring smile, “I'll eat for two!” 
—Democratic Telegram. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

Following the notable ‘“‘Anniver- 
sary Week” bill at Keith’s this week 
will come one in every way worthy 
to be its successor, with a numter of 
novelties in its make-up. Carrie De- 
Mar has not been seen 
several seasons, but she will 
membered as a member of 


vorite team of entertainers, Joe Hart) 


and Carrie De Mar. She is now do- 
ing one of the cleverest single spe- 
cialties ever presented by any come- 
dienne in vaudeville, one that has 
made a tremendous hit wherever she 
has played. She has a number of ex- 
clusive songs, “The Kind of Girls 
Men Like,” “Sweetheart Jo,’ and 
“Lonesome Fluffy Rufies” 
them. Art studies 
Jean Mareel have always been a we!- 
eome number on the Keith program. 
Those he is showing this 
the best he has ever 
are made up of an 
new list of subjects. His bas-reliefs 
are particularly — effective. “The 
Pullman Porter Maids” is the newest 
“girl act’ staged by clever Tim Me- 
Mahon. It is full of bright incidents 
and catchy songs, while an incidental 
specialty introduced by McMahon 
and Chappelle is a great laughing hit. 
Carson and Willard, “The German 
Financiers,” with a new lot of stock 
market jokes and parodies; Mr. and 
Mrs. Kemp, whose “Tales of the 
Wild,” an illustrated lecture deser’p- 
tive of out-of-the-way places in the 
Far West, introduces the most beau- 
tiful pictures ever shown by a_ stere- 
opticon; Foy and Clark, with their 
very funny sketch, “The Springs of 
Youth’; Mareena, Nevaro, and Mar- 
eena, Wonderful equilibrists; Herbert 
Cyril, “The London Johnny,” with hig 
catchy songs; Frances Knight, a cap- 
tivating comedienne; Blanche Sloan, 
sister of the famous jockey, Tcd 
Sloan, in a great trapeze perform- 
ance; the Trillers, makers of rag pic- 
tures; the Kramers, in a pleasing 
sketch; Fred Russell, minstrel monol- 
ogist, and the kinetograph, with its 
customary lot of new motion pic- 
tures, will complete the program. 


a 


almost entirely 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 

Miss Jones had spent considerable 
time in classifying the early knowl- 
edge of natural history acquired by 
the children. The superintendent’s 
Visit seemed a fit time for d'splaying 
her success. 

“Who can tell 


me to what king- 


dom this belongs?’ she asked, gin- 
gerly holding out a peanut. 

Little Jane’s hand darted into the 
Air with lightning speed. 

“Well, Jane?’ ~encouraged = Miss 


Jones, 

“To the animal kingdom,’ was the 
quick reply. 

Seeing Miss Jones’ face darken, 
Jane knew that she had blundered. 

“Oh, no.” she corrected herself. “to 
the vegetable kingdom. [ was think- 
ing of the horse-chestnut.” 

NATURE STUDY. 

“Tommy,” said the father 
small son, who was 
round the course, 
erass grow?” 

“The grass has blades, 
these it cuts its 
vround.’—Golfing. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


| is not far from Holyoke, 
GARDNER MASS and when Principal Conant 
’ * of the Holyoke High School 
wanted a teacher of sewing if he had known about Elizabeth M. Douglas, a 
| graduate of Simmons College, living at Gardner, he wonld have sent for her, 
But he did not know about her, and so he wrote to the School Bulletin Agency, 
|which promptly recommended her. She as promptly applied and was as 
| promptly elected, to the mutual satisfaction of all parties concerned, The value 
of a cen- best teach- 
HOLYOKE, 
where the b *and the one 
to which those who have the best places to fill apply is every year more recog- 
nized. One year Principal Smith of East Syracuse, now a principal in the 
Greater New York, came to us fora teacher and when we named one, said, **Why, 
sure enough, she is just the woman, yet I never thought of her. She is one of 
my old teachers at Canajoharie and Iam ashamed not to have remembered her in 
this connection. In fact, you send the bill for commission to me.”” He would 
rather pay it than have 

her know that he had 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


THE 


DITORIUM B 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS «1302 AU 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500. 


eee , introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN +e © TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fam ies 

a FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

| address every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 
address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, *°° 


MOST LIBERAL TERMS. Large permanent patronage, Supply best Schools and Colleges 
everywhere. Twenty third Year Book contains valuable information, Address C, J, ALBERT, Mgr. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. Pratt, Manager. 

PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 

High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Coll ges in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month ‘or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


Wabash Avenue, 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Des Moinss, Iowa. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE : 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Manhattan Building. 


OF BOSTON, 
20 Boytston St. 


Correspondence invited. 


2 i We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
Teachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


29-A Beacon St. 
3 Agency Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Boston, Mass. 
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United States 


By WILL S. MONROE 


Author of ** Bibliography of Education,’ ‘‘ Comenius 
and the Beginning of Educational Reform,” etc. 


Opinions of the Educational Press: 


No pedagogic library is complete without this book.— 
School Journal. 

Mr. Monroe's book will prove deeply interesting.—/ournal 
of Pedagogy. 

A very readable and worthy introduction to the study..- 
Journal of Philosophy. 

Professor Monroe has done a very excellent service in writ- 
ing this book —Pedagogical Seminary. 

Deals largely and admirably with the spirit and life of 
American education —/ournal of Education, 


Pleasantly written, with no little insight, and illustrated by 
rarely published portraits.— Popular Educator. 
Not only sound and useful knowledge, but an insight into 


the proper method with which to study the history of educa- 
tion.— Educational Review. 


Price . $2.00 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


A BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education 


Nothing equals a good binder for preserv- 
ing the numbers of the Journal and keeping 
them in shape for ready reference. 

We have a strong, substantial binder with 
heavy board covers and flexible cloth back. 
It will hold one volume or twenty-five num- 
bers, which can be inserted each week as 
received. 

Upon receipt of 50 cents we will send one 
of these binders, securely packed, with post- 


age prepaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, BOSTON 


HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION 


BY EDWIN C. WOOLLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Cloth 246 Pages Price 80 Cents 


VERY teacher of English com- 
position has felt the need of some 


book that sets forth the numberless | 


details which the careful writer of 
English must observe—such details 
as authors of text-books have gener- 
ally overlooked, but the instructor 
in English finds staring from every 


Freshman theme.—This is the un- | 


pretentious book that Mr. Woolley 


contributes toward solving the omni- 


present problem of how to train our 
youth to write. Every pupil study- 
ing English Composition should 
have a copy for quick reference. 


Three Significant Testimonials 


H.C. MORRISON, State Superintendent of New Hampshire, says: 

*‘[ think Woolley’s Handbook of Composition will prove 
to be an invaluable aid in the practical teaching of the 
elements of English composition in the secondary school. 
It is comprehensive and concise, and in the hands of a 
competent teacher will accomplish the desired results in 
the limited time available for this all-important subject.” 


PAYSON SMITH, State Superintendent of Maine, says: 

“The Woolley’s Handbook of Composition impresses 
me as being an extremely practical text. It presents in 
readily available form just the material that pupils are 
required to use in their daily work. I like the definite, 
concise character of the work. It isthe kind of book that 
a boy would want to take with him when he leaves school.” 


MASON S. STONE, State Superintendent of Vermont, says: 

‘*Have examined with much interest the compendious 
| book on composition by Edwin C. Woolley and most 
| warmly commend its use in secondary schools. In the 
| hands of a skillful teacher it certainly will be a great aid 
_in the teaching of composition.” 
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